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Uy By HECREAM SEPARATOR , like many 

Ls other improved farm implements, 

is at present needed by only a 
small per cent. of our readers. But it is 
going to be needed by more and more of 
them each year. We in the South have too 
good a country for dairying to continue to 
send so much money abroad for dairy pro- 
ducts. We are going to have more cows, 
for the simple reason that we are going to 
find out as time goes on that it will pay us 
to have them. Then we are going to have 
better cows and feed them better, and thus 
get more milk, and care for the milk in 
better fashion, and thus get better prices 
for our dairy products. 

The illustrations on this page show a win- 
ning combination for the dairyman who 
wishes to sell butter orcream: (1), A cow 
of the right type, one that will produce a 
; large quaritity of 
butter fat in a year, 
and (2), a cream 
separator, which 


will enable the 


- 


work. 


needs a separator. 


MARCELLA, A JERSEY COW OF THE PROFIT-YIELDING TYPE. 


In one year she gave 7782.1 pounds of milk, containing 442.36 pounds of butter fat, and returned a net profit of $80.01 
f over all expenses for feed and care. 


The Cream Separator as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year Farming.” 





owner of the cow to save all the butter fat she produces and to care for the milk and cream in the 
easiest and best manner. Two things are necessary if the greatest profit is to be had from any line of 
The first. of these is economical production; the second is judicious care and 
disposal of the product. The good cow, properly fed and cared for, is the determining fac- 
tor in economical milk production ; the cream separator isa great factor in the proper handling 
of the milk after it is produced. 
As is said on the next page, every man with five good cows, who sells butter or cream 
Here are some of the many ways in which it will help him : 

1. It will enable him to save more of the butter fat than he can possibly secure by any 
other method. 
2. It will make the labor of handling and caring for the milk less. 


3. It will give a more uniform quality of cream and thus make it easier for him to make 
butter of the best quality. 


4. It will leave the skim milk in better condition for feeding. 
Surely these things are worth thinking of, and a machine that will do them is worth in- 
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[Courtesy Wisconsin Experiment Station 


RE aA GREET teeetaeN RIM a! 


A MODERN CREAM SEPARATOR. 
A machine which enables the dairyman to make 


vestigating. No man who makes any considerable amount of butter to sell can afford to be 
without a cream separator, and there are thousands of farmers all over the South to whom 
the keeping of enough good cows to justify the purchase of a separator would mean greatly 


more butter with less labor. 





increased incomes and profits. 
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The North Carolina A. & M. College makes a 
brand new offer to the farmer boys of the State— 
a “working course’ for needy, able-bodied hoys 
who are willing to spend the whole year at the 
college, studying and working alternate weeks, 
and paying their way by their work. Only twénty- 
five boys can be taken in this course now, and 
every boy interested in the idea should write im- 
mediately to President D. H. Hill, West Raleigh. 
We predict that this ‘‘working course” will be- 
come one of the most popular features of the 


College, and that the idea will spread to other 
States. 
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$500 More a Year F arming : How to Make It. 


XXIX.—By Using a Cream Separator. 


By HE INCOME OF the average general farm- 
er in our territory who keeps but one or 

two cows, is not to be increased by the use 
of the cream separator. When ten or more 
dairy cows are kept on four out of every five 
farms throughout the South our farms will be 
more fertile, better and more profitable crops be 
raised, better and more comfortable farm 
houses will abound, and those living in them 
will be more prosperous and happy. When these 
conditions exist, and not until then, will the use 
of the cream separator be a subject of general 
interest to our readers. 


The cream separator is an implement of ad- 
vanced agriculture, and as such is of some gen- 
eral interest; but it is of special interest, in a 
direct and practical way, only to the man with 
a certain number of milk cows, the product of 
which is to be sold as cream or butter. 

It is generally conceded that a man with ten 
Or more cows cannot afford to be without a 
cream separator if he wishes to make butter or 
sell cream. While this does not expressly so 
state, it implies that the man with less than ten 
cows can not afford to purchase a cream seps- 
rator. If the larger amount of butter obtained 
from a given amount of milk were the only ad- 
vantage derived from the use of a separator, 
probably its purchase would not be financially 
justified when fewer than ten cows were kept; 
but when the numerous other benefits derived 
from the use of the separator are considered, we 
are of the opinion that any man in our territory 
who owns five good cows and makes butter or 
desires to sell cream, can afford to own a sepa- 
rator. We know that this will be regarded as 
somewhat radical, but we are convinced that in 


this warm climate no man should attempt to 
make butter to sell who does not use a cream 
If he can not afford to buy a separator for five 
cows, then we believe he will not find it profitable 
more. When more cows are kept than are re- 
quired to supply the needs of the owner’s family, 
cessity. The reasons for this statement will 
appear in our discussion of the advantages of 
a 

The Principle on Which the Separator 
S MOST READERS know—but possibly 

some do not—the cream separator is a 

from the other part of the milk while it is still 
warm and fresh. Or to state the case more ac- 
parts of the milk from the cream. That a ma- 
chine can do this may, to many, seem remark- 
advantage of the fact that the other portions of 
the milk are heavier than the cream. For illus- 
other object, the other end of the string held in 
the hand and the object swung rapidly around in 
to get away. The heavier the object at the outer 
end of the string and the faster it is swung around 
ing (centrifugal) force. In the closed and pecu- 
liarly constructed bowl of the separator the milk 
minute. The skimmed milk—water, casein, etc., 
—hbeing heavier than the fat, is mostly thrown 
through openings into a separate vessel. The but- 
ter fat, being lighter, remains near the center of 
point escapes along with some of the other parts 
of the milk, as cream. There is only a trace of 


separator. 

to keep that many. He should keep fewer or 
then, in our opinion, a separator becomes a ne- 
the cream separator, which is to follow. i 

Works. 
| 

A machine for quickly separating the cream 
curately, it is a machine for separating the other 
able, but in doing it the separator merely takes 
tration, if one end of a string be tied to a ball or 
a circle, it will exert a force outward as if trying 
in a circle, the greater will be this outward pull- 
is swung around rapidly—3,000 to 6,000 times a 
to -the outside of the circular bowl and escapes 
the bowl and through a separate opening at that 
butter fat—about one-tenth of 1 per cent, or 1 part 


This series of articles, prepared by Dr. Tait Butler, Associ- 
ate Editor of The Progressive Farmer, will run throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series being as follows: 

July 29.—By Saving the Whole Corn Crop. 

August 56.—By Working for Good Schools, Good Roads and 

Telephones. 
August 12—By Having a Good Orchard. 
August 19.—By Saving Vegetables and Fruits for Winter. 








of butter fat in 1,000 parts of skimmed milk— 
left in the skimmed milk when a good separator 
is properly managed. The cream is usually from 
15 to 35 per cent butter fat; that is, there is 65 
to 85 per cent of other portions of the milk in 
ordinary cream from a separator. 


re] 
A Separator Saves Butter Fat. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT advantage of the 
Ki 


separator over any other method of secur- 

ing the cream is that it secures more but- 
ter fat. Even when compared with the best meth- 
ods of raising the cream by gravitation in deep 
cans, set in cold water, and when the skimmed 
milk is drawn off from the bottom of the can, th: 
separator secures a sufficiently higher percentage 
of butter fat from the milk of ten good cows to 
pay for itself in one year. 


As a result of ten tests with the milk of each 
of five lots of cows with the Cooley deep cans, and 





How the Cream Separator Will 
Help. 


E ARE OF THE OPINION that any 
man in our territory who owns five 
good cOws and makes butter to sell, 
can afford to own a cream separator. 
st 

Even when compared with the best meth- 
ods of raising cream by gravitation, a sep- 
arator. wil] secure enough mOre butter fat 
from the milk of ten cOws in one year to 
pay for itself. 

& 

Possibly as g°0d butter can be made 
when the cream is raised by the old meth- 
ods; but it is more difficult to do, and con- 
sequently is not generally done. 

st 


A higher uniform quality of butter is 
one of the greatest needs Of our farm 
dairying, and the use of the separator is a 
great step towards that end. 

& 

The separator not Only saves more of 
the butter fat and makes it easier to make 
g°0d butter, but also makes the care Of the 
milk and the churning easier, and leaves 
the skimmed milk in better shape for feed- 
ing to calves or pigs. 











seven tests of each of the same five lots of cows 
with the separator, the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station found that the average loss of butter fat 
in 100 pounds of milk by the deep can, gravity 
process was .1924 pound and by the separator 
-0876 pound. 

At the New York Experiment Station: ‘“Dur- 
ing one month the milk of ten cows was creamed 
by a separator and the results were compared 
with those obtained with the same cows in the 
preceding month by deep setting in Cooley cans, 
using ice. The following averages from ten cows 
indicate the difference in the results obtained by 
the two methods”: 

Gravity 


Method Separator 
Pounds of milk required to make 


one pound of butter ........ 32.04 23.17 
Per cent of milk fat recovered 

SUNTAN 56 icin boa 0:8 5.6 sh sow be ote 78.5 97.9 
Per cent of milk fat recovered in 

DULG 5s oh tatnieiiee eae OES cet 70.2 93.0 
Pounds of butter per month..... 15.9 20.7 


Among other things, this shows an average 
gain of 4.8 pounds of butter per month per cow; 
or, on a herd of ten cows for a year, at the same 
rate, a gain of 576 pounds of butter which, at 
25 cents a pound for butter, means a saving on 
the ten cows during one year of $144. 

This may be.a larger gain by the use of the 
separator than would usually occur, but the fol- 
lowing paragraph appended to the above state- 
ment of this test gives the explanation, and in- 
eidentally points out one of the great advantages 











of the separator: ‘In the ease of one animal 
whose milk at al] times has refused to cream by 
any gravity process employed, the yield of butter 
was increased from 13.9 pounds to 24.1 pounds by 
using the separator.” 

The well established fact that the loss by the 
gravity method is greater in warm than in cool 
weather gives an afiditional reason why Southern 
dairymen should use a separator when attempting 
to make butter to sell. Even the man with five 
cows who makes butter for sale should buy a 
separator and add a sufficient number of cows to 
make the increased profits quickly pay for it. 

md] 
A Help in Butter Making. 

rz] T IS FREQUENTLY claimed that as good 
butter can be made when the cream is 

‘ raised by the gravity process as when the 
separator is used. Possibly this may be true, but 
it is certain that such is not usually done. It is 
more difficult to make good butter without a sepa- 
rator, and consequently it is not done. A higher 
uniform quality of butter is one of the greatest 
needs of our farm dairying, and the first and 
most important step towards that end is the use 
of the separator. ‘If ice is used, the separator 
saves ice because of the smaller quantity to be 
cooled, and in any case, even though the sepa- 
rator be run by hand, the labor, care and trouble 
in handling the milk is less with the separator 
than with the old gravity or setting method. 

Not only is the milk skimmed better by the 
separator, but the cream, properly handled, churns 
better and the loss of butter fat in the buttermilk 
is less. When the cream is raised by the gravity 
method 8 per cent of butter fat in the buttermilk 
is good churning, but with the separator the loss 
of butter fat in the buttermilk may be reduced to 
one-half that amount. 

When sweet, warm skimmed milk is available 
for feeding, as is the case when a separator is 
used, the calves are weaned earlier from whole 
milk and the saving of butter fat is considerable. 
The calves may alsoreceive warm,sweet, clean milk 
and accordingly better calves are raised. Those 
who do not use separators are given to consoling 
themselves for the loss of butter fat by the fact 
that it is not really lost, but is feed for the calves 
and pigs. This is not good argument and should 
not deceive any one, for calf or pig feed at 25 to 
30 cents a pound is too expensive and its place 
may be supplied with corn or other materials near- 
ly as good at 2 cents a pound. 

There are many good makes of separators on 
the market, but none better than those advertised 
in this paper. Those who purchase separators 
sometimes make mistakes in not following to the 
letter the instructions of the manufacturers as to 
their care and use. The makers not only under- 
stand the mcchanism of the machine, but have 
studied carefully its use and know better than the 
purchaser how it should be handled. By all 
means follow their instructions to the letter. 

Keep the Milk Clean. 

| HILE MUCH IS BEING said about clean 
Wi milk in the cities and towns, it should not 

be forgotten that most of the milk pro- 
duced is consumed on the farms where it is pro- 
duced, and that for filth and disease-producing 
powers, it is little behind that consumed in the 
cities. 

To have good, clean, healthful milk on the farm 
is not as difficult a task as to obtain it in the 
city, but the methods of handling the milk con- 
sumed in the farm homes are far from sanitary. 
To have good, healthful milk there must be a 
healthy, clean cow, milked with clean hands into 
clean vessels, and the milk must be cooled and 
kept where there are no means of contamination. 
Good, sweet milk does not come out of the same 
place where vegetables, butter and other such 
foods are kept, and clean milk vessels are not ob- 
tained by the same methods of washing as are 
used to procure. clean kitchen or table ware. 

Many an innocent babe dies a victim to careless- 
ness or ignorance of the necessity for cleanliness 
in the handling of the milk it is given, and the 
results are charged up to teething during the sum- 
mer, bowel complaint, or Divine dispensation. 
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Hookworm Disease: Its Cause, Symptoms and Results. 





It is the Great ScOurge of the Rural South, 


Killing Thousands and Enervating Th0u- 


sands of Others—In the First Of Two Notable Papers Dr. Stiles Tells How to Detect the 
Disease and What Causes It—Next Week He Will Tell How to Treat It and How It May 


Be Prevented. 


By Charles Wardell Stiles, Ph. D. 
Chief of Division of Zoology, Hygienic Laboratory, U.S. Public Health and Marine Hospital Service. 


OST FARMERS IN THE South, and prac- 
lint tically all persons in the sandy and moun- 
tainous districts of the South, know what 
“ground itch’ is and what a ‘“‘dirt-eater’’ is. As 
will be shown in this article, ‘ground itch” is the 
beginning of hookworm. disease, and most ‘dirt- 
eaters’? are severe cases of hookworm disease. 
It is only within the last seven years that it 
has been known that hookworm disease is pre- 
valent in our Southern States, but now we know 
that a great many cases of sickness which were 
formerly supposed to be malaria are in reality 
hookworm disease; it is now known also that 
this disease is very common on the farms of the 
South, and that it is accountable for a consider- 
able part of the inefficiency of the farm labor in 
certain districts; even more than this, we now 
know that the present poor physical condition of 
those rural tenant whites, known as ‘‘crackers,”’ 
“‘barrenites,’’ ‘‘shad bellies,’ etc., is due very 
largely to this malady. 


& 


“ Ground-Itch” Means Hookworm. 


OOKWORM DISEASE is one of the most 
Ee easily recognized, most easily treated, and 
most easily prevented diseases known. The 

object of this article is to teach the farmer how 
to recognize and how to prevent the disease, and 
to advise him that if any case exists on his farm 
it is his duty to his family and to himself to send 
the case to a physician and to insist upon having 
it cured.. It is not wise for the 

7 ( ): farmer to attempt to treat cases 





in his own family, for the size of 

the dose of. medicine to be used 

Figs. 1-2—Male must be regulated according to 

and female Hook’ the condition of the patient and a 

size. Male onleft, physician should be consulted in 

femaleonright. regard to this point and should 
have charge of the case. 

Hookworm disease is more common in sandy 
and shaded districts, as piney woods, than in the 
clay areas, and districts without shade. 

An examination of about 10,000 persons, chiefly 
of the white laboring class of the South, and 
nearly all of whom had recently lived on farms, 
has shown the symptoms of hookworm disease to 
be present in the following percentages of the 
cases under examination: 





age, among the white tenant class of the South, 
18.1 per cent of the women from sixteen to 
twenty years old, and 13 per cent of older women 
were found to be suffering from this disease which 
handicaps them in their child-bearing and babe- 
nursing functions. This fact is not only a serious 
matter for the women themselves, but it prevents 





Fig. 4.—Head of the Hookworm, enlarged to 
show the lips or plates by which it fastens tect? 
to the walls of the bowels. 


them from properly nursing their babies, and of 
necessity results in decreasing the vitality and 
hence increasing the mortality among babes. 

Of the girls under sixteen, 18.7 per cent 
were suffering from this disease which retards 
their development to normal maturity and ren- 
ders them weak. 

In addition to the actual injury, the disease 
does to these girls and women, it is therefore seen 
that hookworm disease has an important bearing 
upon the race, and hence upon the question of 
labor supply. 

Of the men over twenty years old, 5.8 per cent, 
and of the youths sixteen to twenty years old, 
20.7 per cent were suffering from this disease 
which not only injures them personally, but de- 





creases their labor capacity, hence their value as 
money-producers. 

Of the boys under six- 
teen years old, 29.4 per 
cent were suffering from 
this disease which re- 


e Fig. 3.—The female Hookworm, (Greatly enlarged.) tards their physical and 
Per Cent., mental] development and makes it more difficult 

Among boys under 16 years old...... 29.4 |for them to study. 
Among girls under 16 years old...... 18.7 If these facts are combined, it is seen that the 
Among youths 16 to 20 years old...... 20.7 presence of hookworm disease is a serious draw- 
Among maidens 16 to 20 years old.... 18.1 back to the physical, mental, and financial de 
Among men over 20 years old....... 5.8 velopment of the people on any given farm or ih 
Among women over 20 years old.....,. 13.0 any given district. But this is not all, for hook- 


I have repeatedly visited Southern farms on 
which every member of the family was suffering 
from this infection. And it is not at all exception- 
al for me to visit a small tenant (white) farm 
and be able clearly to fcresee that two out of five 
children in the family will, if not treated for this 
disease, either not live to be twenty-one years 
old, or will be physical wrecks if they do live to 
that age. 

oJ 


Fifteen Graves from Hookworm Disease 


Saty/] NCE I VISITED a Southern farm on which 
IS] I found father, mother, five children, and 
(SZ! fifteen children’s graves. Inquiring into 
matters carefully, I found out that one of the chil- 
dren still living was a dirt-eater, not one of the 
four children was healthy, the mother was sick, 
and fifteen children had died of a disease whieh, 
from the description given, must have been hook- 
worm disease. 

Since hookworm disease has a serious effect 
both on the mind and on the body, the following 
conclusions may be drawn: 

Generally speaking, of the females of maternity 


worm disease kills many people and its presence 
doubles the death rate from tuberculosis, since 
persons having hookworm disease are so weak- 
ened by it that they succumb more readily to con- 





5.—A young Hookworm recently hatched. 
(Greatly enlarged.) 


sumption than do people who are not suffering 
from hookworms. 

Remove this drawback and the physical, men- 
tal, and financial conditions of the people in ques- 
tion will improve accordingly. . 

In many cases, the blood of these people is 10 
to 70 per cent below normal, and they can not, 





therefore, be expected to do one hundred per 
cent work, or to hold their own with normal 
men. 

ed 


How to Recognize Hookworm Disease. 


NY PERSON WHO CAN recognize a ‘“‘dirt- 
wn eater” can recognize a severe case of hook- 
= worm disease. Many of the medium cases 
of the disease can be recognized from symptoms. 
To recognize the light cases, a microscopic ex- 
amination is necessary, and hence for this pur- 
pose the farmer must consult a physician. 
Persons with hookworm dis- 
ease show many or all of the 
following symptoms: 
They have had “ground itch’ 
(also known as dew itch, foot 
itch, foot sore, toe itch, etc.) 
The hair is usually dry, and 
fells much like hemp. The skin 
is dry and usually there is very 
little perspiration; the skin may 
be white like paper, or more the 
color of tallow. The moist por- 
tion of the inside of the eyelids 
is pale; the blood vessels on the 
white portions of the eye are not 
usually very distinct; the pupil 
of the eye (namely, the round 
center dark spot) is likely to he 
dilated so as to be larger than 
normal. Very frequently the 
blood beat (pulsations) at the 
neck are very prominent. The 
entire face may be swollen. The 
patient may complain of dizzi- 
ness, ringing or buzzing in the 
ears, and headache. Fig 6.—The stage 
The patients are anemic (poor- of young | Hook: 
blooded) and complain of grow- man. (Greatly en- 
ing tired easily. They may ex- /4rsed.) 
perience some difficulty in breathing. The heart 
beats rapidly and impulsively (‘‘fluttering of the 
heart’), and many hookworm patients think they 
have “heart disease.’’ There is frequently ten- 
derness or pain in the stomach, and if you press 
lightly upon the pit of the stomach, just below. 
the breast bone, this pressure increases the pain; 
the pain continues as you follow the lower margin 
of the ribs to the patient’s right, but usually not 


og 


Pe raat Scans eee 





Fig. 7.—Young Hookworms boring through the skin. 
(Enlarged.) 


to the left. _There is considerable indigestion. 
The belly is often swollen( ‘‘pot belly’). In 
youths and maidens, the hair in the arm pits, etc., 
is likely not to develop as it should; frequently 
it is almost or entirely absent even at the age 
of seventeen to twenty years. Very frequently 
sores or ulcers are found on the shins, and these 
may last many months. The feet and legs are 
likely to swell. As stated above, the patients 
have usually had ground itch. 

The appetite varies; frequently the patients are 
especially fond of sour things, as pickles; in se- 
vere cases the appetite becomes abnormal, and 
children contract the habit of eating dirt, clay, 
resin, wood, cloth, plaster, etc. There may be 
either constipation or diarrhea. 

The mind does not work so promptly as it 


study; upon being asked a question they are like- 
ly to repeat it, or to ask you to repeat it, before 
they answer it; their speech is likely to be slow. 
There may be fever, or the patient may be cold- 
er than normal. 
In severe cases the children are stunted ‘in their 


(Continued on Page 13.) 





should; frequently children find it difficult to © 
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-the soil but promised to use it. 
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Soil Inoculation Will Help You Grow the 
Winter Legumes. 





Some Experiences of Farmers With Hairy Vetch and Orimson 
Clover in the Sections Where They ‘‘Would Not Grow.” 





By T. B. 


HILE EACH NUMBER of Fhe 
Wi Progressive Farmer during the 

year has been Al, it seems 
to me the number of June 17th espe- 
cially was par excellence. Perhaps 
its importance strikes me more forci- 
bly on account of the leading sub- 
ject discussed in that issue—co-op- 
eration with nature by taking nitro- 
gen from the air with the legumes 
and in that way producing larger 
crops at less expense for fertilizers. 
That number alone should save to 
the farmers among whom the paper 
circulates thousands of dollars an- 
nually. The legumes—clovers, peas, 
beans, vetches, etc.,—are truly the 
farmer’s friends. When we consid- 
er that a good crop of clover, vetch 
or cowpeas contains on each acre of 
land more nitrogen than a ton of 
8—-3—3 fertilizer, the most of which, 
if the land is properly inoculated, is 
taken from the air, we being to real- 
ize something of their value to the 
farmer as soil improvers. This is a 
subject in which I am especially in- 
terested because I have been study- 
ing it and talking it at our farmers’ 
institutes for the last five years, and 
this year I am receiving more and 
better reports than ever before from 
the farmers of the State concerning 
these crops. 

Some three years ago at an insti- 
tute in Sampson County, when talk- 
ing to the farmers of that good coun- 
ty on the subject of soil improvement 
by the use of legumes, a farmer told 
Dr. Tait Butler and myself that crim- 
son clover would not grow in that 
county, for it had been tried by sev- 
eral, including himself, I think, and 
every one failed with it. I endeavor- 
ed to explain to him the necessity of 
inoculation, but to no purpose, so far 
as he was concerned. But there were 
others there who were willing to try 
the ‘“‘new theory,’ and as a result, 
there were this year several fields of 
crimson clover grown in that county 
that would have been a credit to any 
county in the State. One of our 
co-operators in that county wrote me 
in regard to his crop, stating that 
where he put soil containing the 
necessary bacteria the crop was a 
success, and where he did not put 
the inoculating soil it was a failure. 
He further stated that he would not 
take $100 for his experience this 
year with the crop. He is quite en- 
thusiastic, but not more so than a 
hundred others who have written to 
me within the last month about crim- 
son clover and vetch. 

Another farmer from that county 
in sending his report wrote: ‘I had 
some spots of crimson clover three 
feet high with plenty of nodules on 
the roots, while last year on the same 
land the average was not over nine 
inches. I credit the improvement 
mostly to the inoculated soil you sent 
me.” I have received not less than 
fifty letters within the last month 
laying stress on the importance of 
{noculation for both vetch and crim- 
son clover. A gentleman in Meck- 
lenburg County to whom I sent seed 
last fall wrote that owing to a change 
in his business he turned over the 
seed and soi] to a neighbor. How- 
ever, his neighbor had no faith in 
He 
gave it to his son to sow on the land, 
and the son, like the father, had no 
faith in it, but carried it to the field 
and drove around in a circle scatter- 
ing the soil on either side of the 
wagon until it was all sowed, leav- 
ing the center without any inoculal- 
ing soil on it. This spring when the 








Parker. 


father was examining the vetch he 
noticed it was much better around 
the outside than it was in the center 
and sent for his son to explain the 
cause of the difference in the field. 
The son told him he scattered the 
soil where the good vetch was grow- 
ing, and where the vetch was no 
good he failed to put any soil. Both 
father and son were there converted 
to the theory of inoculation. 

I am sending you with this a pho- 
tograph of a field of vetch from near 
Newton Grove, Sampson County. Mr. 
Britt, the owner of the field, writes: 





this—will plan to put 
and vetch this fall. 


in clover 
In the Piedmont 


section either may be sown at the 
last working of cotton or late corn 


with a reasonable degree of success. 
But in the eastern or coastal plain 


section I am inclined to think that 
crimson clover should not be planted 


before the first of October and then 


when the land is sufficiently wet to 
But 
vetch may be. planted at any time 
from the first of August to the first 
the moun- 
tains. They should be planted by the 


germinate the seed quickly. 


of November except in 
first of October there. 
Vetch hay 


of protein than wheat bran. 
Sow from 15 to 20 pounds of crim- 
son clover sed per acre and from 


20 to 40 pounds of yetch seed per 


acre. The Hairy or Winter vetch 

















WHAT INOCULATION DOES. 
A Crop of Vetch and Oats Grown in Sampson Co., ‘N. C., Where It Was 


Said Three Years Ago Vetch 


“Would Not Grow.” 








“IT send you a photo of myself and 
my brother standing in my crop of 
vetch which is a grand success.’’ Re- 
member this crop of vetch grew in a 
county where three years ago we 
were told crimson clover and vetch 
could not be grown. The reports from 
Duplin, Pender, Wayne and other 
eastern counties are just as good as 
those from Sampson County, and 
those coming from the central and 
western part of the State are just as 
good as those from the eastern sec- 
tion. A lady from Watauga County 
writes that both crimson clover and 
vetch were a success with her and 
she intends to increase her crops. 

My main reason for laying par- 
ticular stress on these crops is be- 
cause they are winter crops and can 
be taken off the following spring in 
time for a corn or other crop to fol- 
low. Some people seem to think I 
consider them preferable to cowpeas, 
and ask me why I recommend them 
in preference to peas. I think them 
preferable to peas only as a winter 
crop. For summer, I advise planting 
cowpeas and soy beans, and for win- 
ter, clover and vetch. By this meth- 
od we can have legume crops on the 
land both winter and summer and 
draw nitrogen from the air all 
through the year 

I trust every progressive farmer— 
I presume that title fits all who read 





(Vicia Villosa) is the best variety of 
vetch. If wanted for hay, it is better 
to sow from 20 to 30 pounds of vetch 
and 1% or 2 bushels of oats per acre, 
or three pecks of wheat in place of 
the oats if one prefers the wheat. A 
bushel of rye per acre is also good 
to sow with the vetch, but I object to 
the beard on the rye for hay. 

With these crops for winter and 
cowpeas and soy beans for summer 
there is no need for any farmer in 
the territory covered by The Progres- 
sive Farmer to buy a bale of com- 
mercial hay unless circumstances. 
such as floods, fire, etc., over which 
he has no control, overtake him. At 
the same time he will be improving 
his Jand and can materially reduce 
his fertilizer bills. 








Practical Farmer Wanted 


to take charge of one of the best 1,200 
acre farms in Piedmont, N. C. A rare 
opportunity for an energetic practical 
man with some capital. Address with 
references P. O. Box 210, Greensboro, 
nN Ce 





$30 HAY PRESS Best press made, thous- 
ands in use. Over 400 sold 
inthree months. For 10 yrs. we’ve madethem, 
Shipped on 5 days’ free trial direct from fac- 
tory. Write at once for free booklet. 
WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., ATLANTA, GA. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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LUCERNE HERD HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE.. 





tiful markings, tuberculin tested. 
* 
P. Hi HANES, Proprietor, : 





The greatest Dairy Cattle in the world. We have the finest and largest herd in the 
South. Let us start you rignt with a good bull to head your herd from best producing 
strains. We have young bulls ready for immediate service, Very fine indiyduais, beau- 

Prices right, correspondence selicited. ¢ rs 2 


W. M. HANES, 


Manager, - Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 





has a higher feeding 
value than clover hay, and according 
to the tables given, a higher per cent 





To put it BLUNTLY, the 
highest perfection ever attained 
in buggy making is found in the 
Blount Carriage and Buggy Co’s. 
‘WHITE HICKORY” Buggy. 


Going into every particular de- 
tail which counts vitally in perfec- 
tion of quality and style, they are 
not excelled in any one feature by 
all the other makes in the United 
States; so that the finished buggy 
as assembled, represents every 
perfection known and attainable. 


Ask your dealer for our catalog, 
or if he is out of them, write us 
immediately for one. Study it 
carefully and order therefrom. 


















Blount Carriage and Buggy Co 


ATLANTA, GA. 














Land for Sate. | 





For Sale: Splendid Farms. 


Large farm, nice residence and good build- 
ings and improvements (large new school 
building convenient), worth $20,000. 

Small farm worth $4,000. 

Both within four miles of Greenville, in 
good neighborhoods. Team, stock, improved 
farm implements and year’s seed, feed, otc., 
with each. See them during summer while 
crops are growing. Address 


P. O. BOX NO. 311, GREENVILLE, N. C. 


FARM FOR SALE 


100 acres in high state of cultivation, 55 acres 
under woven wire fence, and crossed by 
fence, 40 acres in timber. Good buildings. 
Good school 1-2 mile. Public road and R. F. 
D. by place. Greensboro 6 miles, Whiteoak 
Mig Co 4miles. Suitable for growing grain. 
tobacco, clover, grasses, stock raising and 
trucking for home market. ° 
Apply to BOX 102, R. F. D. 4, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Farm For Sale 


IN IREDELL COUNTY 


418 acres, four miles from Statesville, one 
mile from macadam road. 150 acres in culti- 
vation, 40 acres good meadow, almost. level. 
Lies to South. Red clay subsoil. Good land, 
200 acres timber. One small corn mill in oper- 
ation. 2farm-houses on it with all out build- 
ings. Price $27.50 per acre. 2 good orchards. 
further information call on or write 


R. V. BRAWLEY, 
Statesville, N. C. 


Five Good Farms for Sale. 


Near macadamized road and town of 
Chase City, Va. Good improvements. 
Fine grain land, direct from the own- 
er. [am no real estate agent. Write 
me for full description and prices, etc. 


J. W. KOON, - - Chase City, Va. 
SEVERAL GOOD FARMS FOR SALE 


At six, six and one-half and seven dollars per 
acre. Near Chase City, Va. Especially adapt- 
ed to grain, grass, stock-raising, &c. Write 
me for particulars, description, &c. 


L. T. WALLACE, 
Chase City, Va. 














For 














WANTED—Three or four Budders and 
Tyers. State wages expected. 
W. T. HOOD & CO., RICHMOND, VA, 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 








Winter Pasture. 

I desire to plant something 
for winter pasturing for my 
horses and @attle this fall. 
Would be glad for you to pub- 
lish the best in your opinion for 
this section, when to plant, and 
where seed can be obtained. 





R. DL. Ds 
Rankin Co., Miss. 
Editorial Answer: If the land 
was properly inoculated, crimson 


clover sowed in peas and the peas 
cut or allowed to die down, might 
give considerable grazing during the 
winter; but for winter grazing bar- 
ley or rye will probably give most 
feed. Unless the land is rich we 
would prefer the latter. The rye 
should be sown in September or 
early in October. Oats and vetch 
would also furnish some winter graz- 
ing, but the vetch will make but 
little growth before spring. 

For hogs, probably rape sown on 
rich land will furnish the most green 
feed for winter grazing. 





Crimson Clover Seed in Hull. 


I have’ some crimson clover 
that I cut after the seed ripened, 
and I want to sow the seed this 
year, I would like to know how 
many pounds of crimson clover 
seed in the hull equal one bush- 
el of clean seed, or how many 
pounds in the hull to sow to the 
acre. ds C..8- 

Iredell Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

Sowing crimson clover seed in the 
rough, I would sow 40 pounds per 
acre. I had rather sow it in the 
rough, too, for the husks get damp 


and hold moisture and the seed ger- 
minates better than when clean. This 
will be about equal] to 15 pounds of 
clean seed. 





Sowing Crimson Clover and Vetch. 


I will appreciate it very much 
if you will. tell me the best way 
to plant crimson or bur clover. 
I have twenty acres in corn with 
cowpeas planted in the middle 
of the rows that I would like to 
plant to clover. Do you think 
the seed sown broadcast in the 
peas about the time they are 
knee high would germinate, and 
grow? I thought possibly that 
the rain would cover them 
enough. I also have twenty 
acres in cowpeas (broadcasted) 
that I would like to plant vetch 
in. Do you think. the above plan 
would do for it? W. E. H. 

Craven Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Professor Massey.) 

' Gut your corn at the ground as 
soon as the ears are Well glazed, and 
cure it in shocks. You can make 
more corn this way than by topping 
and stripping. Then you can mow 
the peas or disk them down and sow 
crimson clover in September. I 
would mow the cowpeas where you 
intend to sow vetch and would turn 
the stubble, and sow the vetch, 25 
pounds per acre, and then «drill 
wheat or rye and cover both at same 
time, sowing the grain with a disk 
drill if possible. The vetch must 
have something like wheat or rye to 
climb on. You may possibly get a 
stand of clover sown among the peas 
when they begin to drop their leaves. 
September ig early enough to sow 
the clover with you. 








Pasturing Young Sorghum. 


Messrs. Editors: In your issue of 
June 12th I see A. McK. wants to 
know about pasturing young sor- 
ghum, and Prof. Massey advises him 
not to pasture it. 

I dislike to go contrary to one who 
knows so much more about farming 
than I, but for hogs, young sorghum 
makes a splendid pasture; I know 
nothing about its use for colts and 
cows. 

I plant sorghum broadcast and 
when about 12 inches high turn the 
hogs on it. One acre will take care 
of 18 or 20 hogs. 

The above is my experience and I 
know of others that have grazed sor- 
ghum with ng bad effects, but have 
profited by it," N. K. KNOX, Jr. 


Editorial] Comment: Young sor- 
ghum may be a safe feed for hogs, 
we know of nothing to the contrary; 
but we do know that sometimes it 
will cattle in short order. It is 
thought by some investigators that 
it is stunted rather than young sor- 
ghum that is dangerous; but how- 
ever this may be, the danger is there, 
and we would not use young sorghum 
as feed for cattle, especially since it 
makes a much better feed when al- 
lowed to ripen. 





Will Run Mr. Moye a Race. 


Messrs. Editors: | Hurrah for 
Bro. A. J. Moye! He has struck the 
key-note. Many others should fall 


in line and see if they cannot raise 
some nice hogs and thereby raise a 
mortgage or two from their home or 
their live stock. I am going to run 
a race with Mr. Moye this year in 
hog raising. Have three sows that 
gave us 25 pigs the middle-of Febru- 


ent. 





|B. F. Hester, 


| President, and J. W. Brooks, Secre- 
ary, and they are doing well-at pres-| 


Our collards are now coming! 


right along and we will begin to 
feed them to our pigs. Also have 
some cane up and growing which we 
will cut and give the pigs in the fall. 

We have still something else I 
hope Mr. Moye has not. I would give 
a check for $500 to be rid of it, but 
as we see no hope we have decided to 
get some good from it by fencing off 
some of the worst places for hog 
pasture. If any one wishes to get in 
seed we will gladly give them all 
they want. It is nut grass. 

W. A. DARDEN. 


Ayden, N. C. 





To Keep Off Flies. 

Messrs. Editors: In a recent issue 
W. S. F., of North Carolina, asked 
what to use to keep flies off of cat- 
tle. Tell him to write to the Shoo- 
Fly Mfg. Co., 1310-12 N. Tenth St., 


Philadelphia, Pa., for a preparation} 


called ‘‘Shoo-Fly.” : 

I have used it two seasons on 
horses and cattle. It will keep off 
any insect except dog flies. 

J. W. ALDRIDGE. 





The fourteenth annual meeting of 
the American Association of Farm- 
ers’ Institute Workers will be held 
at Portland, Oregon, August 16th and 
17th. Prof. E. R. Lloyd, of Missis- 
sippi, is chairman of the committee 
on “Institute Lectures,’ and Mrs. F. 
L, Stevens, of North Carolina, anoth- 
er of our valued correspondents, 
is a member of the committee on 
“Women’s Institutes.’’ 





The North Carolina Association of 
Rural Letter Carriers, in session in 
Charlotte last week, elected Thos. V. 
Howell of Anson County, President; 
of Granville, Vice 


tary and Treasurer. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Raleigh. 





The home mending keeps 
the household scissors and shears 
in daily use—clipping, snipping, rip- 
ping and cutting all kinds of goods. 
It demands blades that stay sharp—joints that 


stay tight—points that stay right. 
for the housekeeper is 


KEEN KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


made in all shapes and sizes. They are always ready to use, and easy to 
use, for they fit the hand and require no pressure to keep the blades together. 

Look for the trademark on every pair—it guarantees good service or 
your money back. 

This same guarantee goes with Keen Kutter Pocket-knives for men 
and women. 

Keen Kutter Cutlery and Tools have been sold for over 40 years 
under this mark and motto : 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains bong After ihe P Priee I is Forgotten.’ 

Trademark Regist 
If not at your dealer’s, seit us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), St. Louis & New York, U.S. A. 


The only kind 





’—E. C. Simmons. 
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Top Dress Cotton and Corn 


Mr, Clarence H. Poe, Editor, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 








Dear Sir -—-We wish to impress upon your readers the great import- 
ance of using High Grade Fertilizers judiciously. At this particular. 
time the demand is for a fertilizer to be used for Top Dressing Cot- 
ton and Corn. In order to meet this demand we are offering two 
grades of goods made especially for this purpose, namely :— 


V. €. C. Co.’s 10 per ct. Top Dresser—4-10-4 


(Extra High Grade) 


V. C. C. Co.’s High Grade Top Dresser—4-7:-2: 


These brands as you will see run very high in ammonia, one 10% am- 
monia and the other 744% ammonia—we make two grades for the rea- 
son that some crops may be more backward than others, and require 
the higher grade. Both are made with Nitrate of Soda as the source 
of ammonia, and when applied at the rate of 100 to 200 Ibs. per acre 
will bring out a poor or sickly looking stand wonderfully, and more 
than pay for the expense and trouble with the increased yield. 

We have notified all of our agents of these two brands, and your 
readers can procure same from any agent handling this Company’s 
goods. If the agent hasn’t a stock on hand, he can get them by or- 
dering direct from this office. We are prepared to ship the goods 
immediately. 

The farmers of the South owe it to themselves and their families 
to get the best possible yields in return for the their money and 
labor and by using one of the above brands of top dresser they are 
making a tremendous stride in the right direction. 


. Very truly yours, 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL Co., 
L,. A. Carr, MGR. N. C. SAEs Division, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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Old Virginia Sun Cured Tobacco 
Manufactured ty R. A. Patterson Tobacco Co. sicuwono, va 
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EDUGAIIONAL DIRECTORY. 





(Other Educational ads on page 16.) 








1837. 


Guilford College. 1909. 





For Both Men and Women. 


Courses in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, History, Eng- 
lish Literature, Philosophy and the Natural Sciences. 


DEPARTMENTS IN BIBLE STUDY AND MUSIC. 


Noted for thorough instruction, high moral tone, and homelike surroundings. 
Located in the healthful Piedmont section of North Carolina. Fall term will begin 


September 7th. For catalog, address 
L. L. HOBBS, President, 
GUILFORD COLLEGE, North Carolina. 

















FOUNDED 1852 


COLLEGE 


AN IDEAL CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, THOUGH NOT SECTARIAN. 
HEATHFULLY LOCATED IN THE PIEDMONT SECTION OF N.C., 
ONE OF THE RICHEST CENTERS OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
IN THE SOUTH. BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, SALUBRIOUS CLIMATE, 
CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY COURSES, HIGH STAND- 
ARDS, EXPERIENCED FACULTY, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
BUILDINGS MODERN AND WELL EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT, 
by ACETYLENE LIGHT AND SANITARY APPLIANCES, CO-EDUCATION- 
+ AL, EXPENSES MODERATE. A PERSONAL INTEREST 1S TAKEN 
IN EACH STUDENT LOOKING TO THE INCULCATION OF RIGHT 
PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT AND LIFE COMBINED WITH THOROUGH 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR CAT/LOGUES AND BOOK OF VIEWS. AD- 
DRESS. 





WM. R. WEAVER, A.M., 
OEAN. 


Seeseosesoeooeeeo eo ooo eo oe” 


NEWTON, N.C, 
a EEE EXE REXAE REE ERERER MEER EOEUURY) 


.The University of North Carolina, 


178S89o—1909, 


SCHOOLS OF LIBERAL ARTS—CIVIL, CHEMICAL, ELECTRICAL, MINING ENGINEERING—LAW—MEDICINE— 
PHARMACY—EDUCATION— GRADUATE. 
Large equipment, Modern Laboratories, New Library with 55,000 volumes. Able Faculty 


of 98 teachers. Students numbered 786. Thorough instruction, High standard. Healthful 
location. Expenses low for high-grade institution. 

















For catalogue and fuller information address 


THE PRESIDENT, 


CHAPEL HILL, N. Cc, 


WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 
WARRENTON, N. C. 


1786-1909 








The leadership of our students is shown by the representation of members of War- 
renton High School Club in the various phases of University life at Chapel Hill tor 
1908-1909, as follows: One instructor in Latin; two members of the Phi Beta Kappa: two 
class presidents; two class secretaries; one class historian; president of Senior Medical 
Class; treasurer of Senior Pharmacy Class; winner of Wiley P. Mangum Medal: presi- 
dent of Young Men's Christian Association; debater against University of Pennsylva- 
nia; editor in-chief of Tar Heel, and one staff editor; two editors on Yackety Yack 
Board. For catalogue, address JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. 














Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 


The Leading Co-Educational In- 
stitution in Western North Caro- 
jm 330 inet 10States and 
co. ra climate, I 
the country. Five buildings. Spilman Home for girls. Treat Dormitory for Boys. All ex. 
penses $80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FALL TERM (19 wks.) OPENS AUGUST 11, 1909. 
See our catalogue and “College Quarterly.” Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE 


One of the most successful and best equipped boarding schools in 
the South with hot water heat, electric lights and other mcdern 
improvements. 28th annual session will begin Sept. 15, 1909. 


For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. C. 
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Wanted! noe 
One hundred young men not a (INCORPORATED ) 


under sixteen years of age who When think of 
desire to be something more than BUSINESS school, write for fatassean nnd 


66 on Special Offers of the Lead Business and 
carn more than wages gener || snormnand schools, “KINGS "BUSINESS 
ally paid to “‘hands’’—to come We also teach 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
: . | | Penmansh 
to the Agricultural & Mechani Stal on ip, ote. by mall. Send for Home 


cal College for the Colored 
Race and there prepare them- 
selves to be skilled mechanics, 
intelligent farmers, well quali- 
fied teachers. Graduates earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $150.00 per 
month. Board, Lodging and 
Parag $7.00 per month. Fall 
erm begins September 1, 1909. 
For Fr&x Tuition or for cata- — aves Sore 
log, write President J. B. Dudley, 3 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, N. C. views, &c. Address 
W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. Dy, Whitsett,{N. C. 





LEADING Board- 
ing School for 260 
students. 2ist year. 
ares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or 
for Life. In Health and 
Scholarship unexcelled 
Wide patronage. Very 
Reasonable Rates. Each Stu- 
































+ THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘ Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

















toiling 
In the crowded hives of 
men; 
Heart-weary of building and spoiling, 
And spoiling and building again. 
And I long for the dear old river, 
Where I dreamed my youth away; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
But a toiler dies in a day. 


vk AM TIRED of planning and 
‘\ 











I am sick of shallow seeming 
Of a life that is half a lie; 
Of the faces lined with scheming 
In the throng that hurries by. 
From the sleepless thought’s en- 
deavor 
I would go where the children 
play; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a thinker dies in a day. 





The Dreamer and the Toiler. 


I can feel no pride, but pity, 
For the burdens the rich endure; 
There is nothing sweet in the city 
But the patient lives of the poor: 
Oh, the little hands too skillful, 
And the child mind choked with 
weeds, 
The daughter’s heart grown willful, 
And the father’s heart that bleeds! 


Oh, no! from the street’s rude bustle, 
From the trophies of mart and 
stage 
I would fly to the wood’s low rustle, 
And the meadow’s kindly page. 
Let me dream as of old by the river, 
And be loved for the dream alway; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day. 


—John Boyle O’Reilly. 








to Expect of It. 


) BY HE TIME THAT I first saw 
MY Ss the fireless cooker, I was vis- 
- iting on a great ranch in 
North Dakota. It was harvest time 
and one morning I saw forty men ar- 
rive to commence the work that was 
to put thousands of bushels of wheat 
into the elevators. Noon came—and 
night. The men trooped in to sleep 
but no meals had I seen prepared. 
Upon inquiry I was told that I 
should see in the morning—and this 
is what I did see: A big covered 
wagon that followed the men where 
they worked. In one end of it 
was a small wood cook-stove, along 
one side were covered bins and down 
the center was a board table with a 
bench along each side. In this wag- 
on everything was prepared and serv- 
ed, with none of the usual work for 
the farmer’s wife and the general up- 
setting of plans that accompanies that 
time. Meats, vegetables, puddings were 
started on the stove, and then set in 
one of the bins to continue cooking. 
These bins were a series of home- 
made fireless cookers. Cannot our 
women adopt the same method, 
though in a modified form, when 
there is cooking for many extra 
people? 

The principle of the fireless cooker 
igs easily understood when we think 
of how we once get a kettle of food 
hot and then have to continue apply- 
ing fire because the heat already in 
the pot keeps escaping into the air. 
Now, if we can prevent that loss of 
heat, the cooking will still go on, be- 
cause it must remain hot. The ques- 
tion is, how to prevent this loss of 
heat. Excellent fireless cookers are 
on the market and are sold for from 
$7 to $15. They have zinc linings 
and are easily kept clean. Any handy 
man or woman can make one at 
home, however, and save expense. 
Our recently published directions for 
making one can be modified to suit 
needs and conditions. Any box that 
will prevent the heat from escaping 
from the vessels in which the food is 
being cooked will do the work. 

They are a great aid in bread-mak- 
ing. The dough can be set—put 
right into the fireless cooker, where 
the much-needed even heat is obtain- 





ed for the rising process. 





How to Use the Fireless Cooker. 


Some of the Ways in Which It Will Help to Make Cooking 
Easier—How to Take Care of the Cooker, and What Not 


t 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 


Coffee made at night and set in it 
will be hot enough for a very early 
riser to drink in the morning. 


Ice cream will keep in it for sev- 
eral hours without melting. This, of 
course, when no warm dishes are also 
in the cooker. 

In the making of cereals the cook- 
er is a wonderful help. Put the oat- 
flakes, grits or whatever you have, 
on the stove when preparing supper, 
let them come to a boil and then at 
once put into the cooker and leave 
until morning when they will be 
found thoroughly cooked, and if it 
be a fairly well-made box, hot enough 
to serve. 

In cooking a ham or = any 
large piece of meat, it is not neces- 
sary to keep up a fire. Put the meat- 
on the stove and let boil until it is 
thoroughly hot. A 4-pound piece of 
meat will take about 20 minutes, 
while a 10-pound ham would take 30 
or 35 minutes. Place it, with the 
water, in the cooker and let remain 
for several hours. Should the piece 
of meat be very large, it might be 
heated twice. For instance, if you 
wanted it for dinner, set it on the 
stove when getting supper the day 
before, then place in the box, and 


when preparing breakfast, take it 


out, again let it come to a boil and 
return to the box, until dinner is 
ready. 

Stewed chicken is delicious pre- 
pared in the cooker. 

Soup is excellent made thus, be- 
cause the closed vessel lets none of 


the delicious odors and flavors escape - 


but re-absorbs them. 

Dried fruit should be washed, soak- 
ed over night, put on the stove to 
boil from 2 to 5 minutes, the sugar 
added, and then put in the box sev- 
eral hours. : 

Dried peas, beans, etc., should be 
washed, soaked overnight, drained, 
fresh water added, put on stove to 
boil 2 to 5 minutes, and then put in 
the box for several hours. 

Soft vegetables, such as cabbage, 
should be allowed to boil about 2 
minutes before putting in the box. 

The Sunday dinner can be prepar- 
ed when getting breakfast, put into 
the box and left until the family 
comes home from church, when it 
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will be found hot, cooked well, and 
ready to serve. 

Boiled or steamed puddings need 
be left on the stove only a little while 
and put in the box to finish cooking. 

If it is hot weather, baby’s bottle 
of milk can be placed in a pail of 
cold water and in box to keep cool 
until needed. If it is winter and ba- 
by’s midnight lunch needs to be kept 
warm, heat it at night and set it in 
the box. It will be found warm 
enough without the trouble of re- 
heating. 

A vessel of boiling water set in the 
box at night is a great help if sick- 
ness is in the house and hot water is 
needed during the night. In the 


‘morning it will be hot enough for 


dish washing. 
In short, the fireless cooker can be 
used for cooking anything except 


_those foods whose chief attraction 


lies in the crispness that results from 
rapid cooking. 

The housewife must not expect to 
have perfect results the very first 
time she uses is. Her results were 
far from satisfactory, doubtless, the 
first time she used her cook stove. 
Patience will give experience. Best 
results are obtained if the food is 
cooked in the same vessel that is set 
in the box. Be careful not to lift 
the lid of box or vessel and thus let 
out heat and steam. ; 

Have too much water in the pot 
rather than too little. When box is 
not in use, be sure to have it airing, 
as a home-made one is apt to become 
musty. 

There are many advantages from 
the use of the fireless cooker, but 
perhaps none igs more appreciated by 
the housewife than that of not having 
to stand over the hot stove so much 
on a summer’s day. It saves expense 
becatse much less wood is used. It 
saves trouble for the men, because 
there is less wood to saw, chop or 
carry in. The cares of the house- 
wife are lessened in many ways. 

The pots, not being blacked or 
burned are easier to clean and wear 
longer. 


Kitchen odors are done away with; 
thus flies are not so much attracted, 
which materially adds to the health 
of the family. 

Time and labor are saved. 

The food is better cooked and 
tastes better because the volatile oils 
that give the distinctive flavors can 
not pass into the air. Meats espe- 
cially are more nutritious and diges- 
tible because of the long, slow pro- 
cess of cooking. 

The discomfort and actual suffer- 
ing eccasioned by unnecessary heat 
in the house are avoided. In using a 
hay box, most of the cooking can be 
done in the cool of the evening or 
early morning. 

It will furnish a hot meal at a 
picnic and hot coffee or cold water 
to the men in the field. 


It keeps warm the breakfast for 


- the late riser. 


The fireless cooker will not do 
everything. It is not a cure-all for 
the troubled, tired housewife. It is, 
however, a: great burden-lifter and 
does lessen the work, and the smart 
little woman on the farm will invent 
for herself fifty useful methods of 
using the fireless cooker that I have 
not been able to mention here. 





“Tain’ no use o’ getting mad at a 
man foh bein’ foolish,’’ said Uncle 
Eben. ‘“He’s gwinter hab _ trouble 
enough, ’thout your botherin’ to give 
him any.’”’—Washington Star. 





“You look pale and thin. What's 
the matter?” ‘“‘Work; from morning 
to night, and only one hour of rest.” 
“How long have you been at it?” “I 
begin to-morrow.” 








~-- Seesneaaiel 











IFE IS SWEET, brother.” 
“Do you think so?” 


a) 


ever.” 
“In sickness, Jasper?” 


‘In blindness, Jasper >?” 


of the Gypsies, by George Borrow. 





THE SWEETNESS OF LIFE. 


Truly The Light is Sweet and a Pleasant Thing 
it is for the Eyes to Behold the Sun.—Eccles. XI: 7. 


“Think so! There’s night and day, brother, both sweet 
things; sun, moon and stars, brother, all sweet things; there's 
likewise a wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother. Who 
would wish to die? A Romany child would wish to live for- 


“There's the sun and the stars, brother.” 


“ There's the wind on the heath, brother, and if I could only 
feel that I would gladly live forever."—From ‘Lavengro,” a story 














- PIOKLES AND PIONICS. 


A Variety of Hot Weather Sugges- 
tions. 


Dear Aunt Mary: As the season 
is here for canning, preserving, pick- 
ling, and other hot weather work 
and pleasure, I will tell you of some 
things I’ve found useful to make our 
work less, and the hot summer pass 
more pleasantly. 

Canning Berries. 

As we are now in the berry sea- 
‘son, will give recipe for canning: 
To can, pick the berries clean, free 
from stems and leaves, pack in jars, 
put 2 heaping tablespoons of sugar 
to each % gallon jar, put top and 
rubber on loosely, place in boiler of 
cold water, and boil 20 minutes 
after water begins to boil. 

The wash pot, with slats or hay 
in the bottom, is fine for canning 
fruit, and one can place under shade 
near the well, and not be so warm. 
Keep one jar to fill the rest as they 
shrink from boiling. As you lift 
out, screw tops on tight, put away 
in cool dark place and next winter 
they seem as fresh as when picked. 
Peaches canned the same way are 
also fine, though I never boil the 
ones that are to be eaten raw over 
15 minutes, 


Cucumber Pickles. 


For fine cucumber pickles, gather 
them when they are the size of the 
ones we buy, place a layer of grape 
leaves, then cucumbers, then salt, 
alternating until jar or crock is full, 
Dlace a few onions and string beans, 
if liked, in with them. The salt 
soon dissolves for sufficient brine. 
When ready to make, soak in clean 
water two or three days, adding, 
alum (a piece as large as a thimble 
to 1 gallon of water), in last water. 
After they are fresh enough, cover 
with good vinegar and water, half 
and half, season with pepper, cloves 
and spice, let simmer 10 or 15 min- 
utes, get cold, put in jars, cover with 
good cider vinegar, and seal. You 
have pickles equal to the “sto’ 
bought” ones, and the satisfaction 
of knowing what you are eating. 


Picnic Dinners. 


A few of us may get to spend a day 
with our friends and families in the 
woods this summer. Now, if we tire 
ourselves down cooking for the pic- 
nic, our outing doesn’t benefit us 
much. So prepare a simple dinner, 
put on a cogl dress and bonnet, and 
hie away to the creek or spring, and 
enjoy the day. Irish potato salad, 
ham, lightbread, boiled eggs, tea- 
cakes and coffee, with fruit and lem- 
onade are good enough to supply the 
inner man. 


ing 1 dozen nice potatoes, mash fine, 
add one cup sweet milk, butter size 
of an egg, salt and pepper to taste, 


¥% cup vinegar, 1 can of salmon, 3] 


or 4 hard boiled eggs, 2 onions. 
Leave out yolks of eggs till salad is 
molded, then rub them through a 
sieve, over the whole. 

A nice relish to take for a basket 
dinner, is to slice onions, cucumbers 
and tomatoes, season with vinegar, 
salt and pepper, put in Mason far, 
and carry along, and if there are 
boys in the crowd, the jar will be 
empty. 


Starch, Vegetables, and Flowers. 


By preparing starch, as for cook- 
ing, sprinkling clothes with it over 
night, the clothes will iron beauti- 
fully, and our hands and temper 
will be saved from that hot vessel of 
starch. 

Gather vegetables late in the 
evening, leave out in the dew, and 
they will be fresh next morning. 

Geraniums, begonias, cape jas- 
mines, and many other flowers, can 
be quickly rooted by planting in 
sandy soil. Turn a tumbler or fruit 
jar over them. Keep damp and in 
the shade. 

MRS. R. H. ROBINSON. 

De Soto Parish, La. 





Rules of Life and Eating. 


Horace Fletcher has printed in a 
book his rules of life and eating, 
summing them up as thus: 

Don’t eat when not hungry. 

Don’t ever get angry. 

Don’t drink in a hurry. 

Don’t tolerate worry. 

Don’t ever waste good taste. 

Don’t pass it by in haste. 

Don’t gobble pure good food. 

Don’t fail to eat as you should. 

Don’t make work of exercise. 

Don’t make light of good advice. 

Don’t ever half take breath. 

Don’t thus court an early death. 

Don’t squander precious time. 

Don’t miss to do your best. 

Let Nature do the rest. 





Blackberry Pudding. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I will give the 
recipe for my favorite dessert, in sea- 
son—one that I used to see my 
mother make when I was a little 
girl—now some 40 years ago. We 
call it blackberry pudding: Make a 
batter, as for waffles or battercakes, 
of milk—sour preferred,--eggs, flour, 
baking-powder, soda, salt. Wash and 
drain 2 or 3 cups of blackberries, 
dredge with flour and stir in. Bake 
in moderate oven. Make a sauce by 
stirring 1 cup sugar into % cup but- 
ter. Flavor to taste; eat while warm. 


MRS. A. P. DICKSON. 





A delicious salad is made by boil- 


Cumberland Co., N. C. 





Pickled Potatoes and Radishes. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Here are two 
recipes for pickles, which I learned 
this season. Perhaps they will be 
hew to some one else. 

No. 1 is Irish potatoes: Wash and 
scrape them, and then boil them, and 
drop into vinegar as you would beets. 

No. 2 is radishes: Peel and slice 
them, put in vinegar, and let stand 
about half an hour. 

MRS. B. F. WILSON. 

Shelby, N. C. 














Do You 
Know It 
Requires 4 
To 6 Years 


to build a Stieff or Shaw piano, 
from the time we place the lumber 
in our lumber yards until the piano 
is finished? We air-dry ail our 
lumber, and that is one reason why 
our pianos are so thoroughly good. 


The Lumber 


in about two-thirds of the pianos 
made is in virgin forests less than 
twelve months before they are fin- 
ished ready to sell. They are made 
out of kiln-dried lumber, and this 
is the principal reason they will 
not stand, and are so unsatisfactory 
after a few years. One piano in a 
lifetime is enough, and if that pi- 
ano is a Stieff it will. 


WRITE TODAY. 








Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 


Artistic Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-player Pianos 


Southern Wareroom 
5 W. Trade St 


Charlotte, - - - N.C. 
oO H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 








(Mention this paper.) 

















Write For Catalog We Pay the Freight 


Valuable Buggy Book FREE 


Our new 86 page Catalog 
shows and describes over 
60 styles of vehicles on whieh 
we save you from $20 te $40 

in middlemen’s profit and ex- 
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IOBACCO FACTORY wantssalesmen; good 

pay steady work and promotion; experi- 

ence unnecessary. We as fuil instruction. 
DANVILLE TOBACCO CO., Box M 44, Danville, Va. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make » good tI the loss sustained by any 

subscriber as a result of fraudulent miarepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say heey writing each advertiser: 

“Lam writing you as an adve rin The Progressive Far- 
mer, which guarantees the Tontabhity of all advertisers that 
it carries.” 


Average Weekly Circulation First Half 1909, 44,520. 











The Hookworm Scourge. 


LSEWHERE IN THIS issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer we “are printing the first 
part of “one of the most notable articles 
that has ever appeared in our columns.—Dr. 
Stiles’s first authoritative and complete published 
article on how to detect and treat hookworm dis- 
ease, now recognized by medical authorities every- 
where as the greatest scourge peculiar ,to the 
South. Its annual toll in human lives has been 
appalling: While even more serious is the fact 
that it has left millions barely more than half 
alive, too much weakened by the constant drain 
on their systems to do effective work, practically 
useless to themselves and to others. Thus all the 
time the South has had hundreds of thousands of 
people of the purest Anglo-Saxon stock—-men who 
should be leaders in industry and enterprise— 
strangely indifferent, inert, sallow-faced, listless, 
uncaring. And the South has suffered immeas- 
urably because the explanation has not been 
known until now. Travelers from other sections 
have said that these people were lazy and shift- 
less, that while we boast of our pure Anglo-Saxon 
blood, we are really degenerates; or else they 
have argued that while the stock has been all 
right, the climate of the South is enervating and 
unhealthy. 

Now, we know that neither one of these the- 
ories is correct. Our climate is not debilitating, 
our people are not degenerates. The trouble with 
the great masses of our pale-faced population, 
criticised as lazy and shiftless, has been a disease 
caused by a parasite worm—a disease which, tre- 
mendous scourge that it is, is as easily treated as 
a bad cold, and might be stamped out entirely 
within a few short months, if our people were 
only aroused as to its seriousness. Its symptoms 
being so nearly the same as those of malaria, and 
hookworm disease being unknown, it is only nat- 
ural that doctors should for so long have regarded 
victims as being only chronic sufferers from ma- 
laria.: 

Now, however, the discovery of Dr. Stiles has 
won the emphatic and unanimous approval of 
American medical authorities, and doctors—espe- 
cially country doctors—are attacking the hook- 
worm scourge with remarkably successful results. 
We reported the other day the experience of a 
North Carolina coast country doctor who of 129 
pale patients treated, found that 114 were victims 


) 
et 


of hookworm disease. At one of the leading 
North Carolina colleges students have been treat- 
ed for hookworms for several years, with the re- 
sult that dull, sickly, backward boys have been 
“transformed into healthy, ruddy-faced fellows, 
leaders in their classes. From one of our middle 
counties a country doctor wrote us the other day 
as follows: 


“T have noted with interest and much 
pleasure what you have to say regarding 
hookworm diease. I am very much inter- 
ested in the study of it, both from a medical 
and an economic standpoint. You will be 
doing a particularly beneficial deed to east- 
ern Carolinas and Georgia. I have a series of 
almost one hundred cases, and with Dr. 
Stiles, I have found it more prevalent in the 
sandy regions than in the clay regions.” | 


Another doctor from a country bordering on 
the Virginia line gives this testimony: 


“Last year I purchased a microscope and 
made an examination of every suspected case 
of hookworm disease in my. practice, which 
is entirely among the rural class. I examined, 
treated and gave the medicine free to all vic- 
tims, and I have cleaned it up in this local- 
ity. This being a clay soil, but near a large 
river, there were a large number of cases. It 
is not, therefore, confined to the sandy areas. 
My results were brilliant—for cases were 
cured that had been invalids for years—the 
diagnosis of hookworm being overlooked. 
That the disease has a far-reaching influence 
morally, physically, educationally, and finan- 
cially, is putting it mildly. There are lots 
and lots of cases in this county out of my 
range of practice.”’ i 


% 


‘ 


These are but sample cases. The seriousness 
of the disease cannot be over-estimated; the ef- 
fectivness of the remedy has been clearly demon- 
strated. It only remains for country doctors and 
country dwellers to join hands in stamping out 
the scourge. Read in this week’s paper the symp- 
toms of this trouble, and if you have a boy or 
girl, friend or relative, who needs treatment, see 
to it that they get it. In his article Dr. Stiles 
talks very plainly—as doctors usually do—but 
when human life is at stake, we cannot afford to 
letsqueamishness prevent our giving the plain facts 
which will restore thousands to vigorous health 
and usefulness who now find little joy in living 
and are of small use to the community and the 
State. 





Time Now to | to Kill Weeds. 


AY ID YOU EVER wR NOTICE the difference it 
N | makes in the looks of things when traveling 

to pass by a farm where the road-sides are 
grown up in weeds and bushes, and then to find 
one where they are kept clean? There is more 
than a difference in looks, too; there is strong 
evidence of a great difference in thrift and busi- 
ness foresight. The weeds grow along the road and 
in odd corners and scatter seeds, which mean 
weeds, over the cultivated lands about them, and 
this means more work or smaller crops for the 
farmer. Get rid of the weeds. Some of them 
have already seeded, but many have not, and 
you cannot afford to let them. Clean off the road- 
sides and the places about the farm buildings 
where the weeds thrive. In many cases—in most 
cases, in fact—it will pay, too, to run a mower 
over the pastures at this season. 





Take a dollar for your own renewal and just 
as many other renewals and new subscriptions as 
you can get to your farmers’ institute. At every 
institute in North Carolina, and in most of those 
in adjoining States, there will be some one glad 
to take subscriptions. 


A Thought for the Week. 


me HE IDEAL LIFE is in our blood and never 





wil] be still, Sad will be the day for any 

man when he becomes contented with the 
thoughts he is thinking and the deeds he is doing, 
when there is not forever beating at the doors of 
his soul some great desire to do something larger, 
which he knows that he was meant and made to 
do.—Phillips Brooks. 











“What's The News?” 


The News From Washington. 
HE TARIFF BILL is now in the hands of 
the Conference Committee of the House 
and the Senate, and here its final form 
will be wrought out. The corporation tax will be 
retained, at President Taft’s insistence, although 
the tax rate will be reduced from 2 to 1 per cent. 
The income tax amendment to the Constitution 
will be submitted to the Legislatures of the va- 
rious States for ratification, but since twelve 
States can defeat it, the prospects for its adoption 
are not very bright. The general feeling is that 
the new tariff bill will differ in no essential prin- 
ciple and but little in the more important details 
from the present law. The public disgust ai the 
labors of Congress, which after all the noise made 
about tariff revision amount to practically noth- 
ing, is widespread and out-spoken. As for the 
corporation tax, Senator Aldrich openly admitted 
that he favored it only to defeat the incdme tax 
provision; and the Providence Journal aptly de- 
scribes public sentiment when it says: “The 
enthusiasm of the country at large for the cor- 
poration tax reverberates like the clang of a clap- 
perless bell sewed up in a feather bed.” 
 & 
A Great Educational Movement. 

¥ PROBABLY FAR greater importance to 
our readers than all the wearisome tariff 
talk are the various summer schools for 
teachers now being held throughout the country. 
Nearly 2,000 teachers are attending the Summer 
School of the South at Knoxville, Tenn., and other 
thousands are gathered at the University of North, 
Carolina, the University of Virginia and other in- 
stitutions of learning. These schools: mean not 
only teachers better trained, but teachers with at 
least some training along the lines of elementary 
agriculture. The time is coming when no person 
will be considered fit to. teach in the public schools 
who has not at least intelligent ideas as to soil 
formation, plant growth, animal nutrition—the 
familiar processes, of nature which daily go on 
about us and upon which our very existence is 
dependent. Yet how many ‘well-informed’ folks 
now have only the vaguest ideas about all these 
things! The gradual development of a system of 
agricultural training for the children of the South 


is a matter of far more real and lasting import- 
ance than all the sensational ‘‘news’’ with which 
the daily papers teem; but like the gradual, though 
essential, processes of nature, such developments 
come slowly and almost unnoticed, and as the re- 
sult of the quiet, persistent labor of many men. 
“These things,” says Carlyle, “befell not; they 
were slowly done.’”’ So it almost always is with 
the greatest and most enduring reforms. 


es 


Minor Matters of Interest. 
} HERE HAVE BEEN lately several deaths 
ie of more than passing interest. In France 
the Marquis De Gallifet, hero of the wars 
in Mexico and with Prussia, a royalist who helped 


establish the Republic, one of the few brave men 
who dared insist on justice to Dreyfus, died at the 
age of 70. His life-story reads like a chapter 
from Scott or Dumas. Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
the roted astronomer, died at Washington, aged 
74; and Sarah Orne Jewett, whose. farm stories 
are credited with all the value of fine photo- 
graphic reality, at her New England home, aged 
60. Congressman Cushman, of Washington, ‘‘the 
humorist of the House,” is another whose death 
attracted general attention, as did that of the 
Hon. John Goode, of Virginia. Mr. Goode was a 
member of the Virginia Secession Convention, of 
the Confederate Congress, President of the last 
Constitutional Convention, and held other posi- 
tions of trust and honor. 

Pellagra is reported at Nashville, Tenn., and at 
, Durham, N. C., and there is much excitement over 
j the disease in each place. 
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q North Carolina institutes that in counties where|and into spring, if not overstocked, it will grow j 
4 PROF. MASSEY’S we had the best audiences and got the most ques-| up and mae a good crop of hay or a fine crop to | 
tions, there was better farming being done than|turn under for sweet potatoes or cotton. i 
Editorial Page. where we had a crowd that simply sat and listen- ry 
ed and then went home without any intention to ‘Anoth 
do better farming, simply because they had not no ae reader asks about sowing redtop in 
. Prof. Massey will personally answer taken an interest in the meeting and tried to get|°°T™. He Says he wishes something for winter 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects what they needed. pasture and to cover the land. His soil is “gray and 
mune sent by our readers. And the better farming in some of the coun- sandy with a red. clay subsoil from 6 to 12 inches 
form ties has been the direct result of the institutes, in batt eee z eet = tae 
; 2g possibly succeed in getting a 
cee Make the Farmers’ Institutes Help You.|%4,t80 Feler tnduence has Deon to make the In-| tang at yeutop ass the ast working of orn 
ong eggs and bring newly-acquired ideas and not a rehash| {20t the last plowing, for no plow should 
cent. AVE YOU WELL-CONDUCTED institutes] of the old ones. ever go into the corn field after it is planted) 
ition ys | in your State? If not, whose fault is it? Therefore, to make the institutes what they’ with the cultivator. But it would hardly be 
> va- Have you noticed that in States where the| should be, depends more on the activity. and in- well established enough to make winter pas- 
retve institutes are well organized and well attended, |telligence of the farmers than on the men who ture. 
the farmers are getting more prosperous? I have| come to talk to them. The farmers must wake up Then it will be rather early to sow the 
bdieiad noticed this, because I have lectured at institutes} to the needs of their section, and then try to get| &7%°S with a good prospect for its succeeding. 
that in twelve different States, and have noted the| from the speakers ideas that will help to supply It will be better to cut the corn at the 
prin- methods in various States. these needs. I trust that all over the South the| OUnd and cure in shocks as soon as the 
tails ‘ Where there is a thorough State’ organization|summer institutes will be farmers’ institutes.| %T@in is well glazed, and then prepare the 
thie and support, and the institutes are under the di-|1f they are not so, they will not accemplish what land wel and, factiliss it; toy. lent thet anty 
4 rection of a man who takes the field and controls|they should. makes 10 bushels of corn per acre is not in 
nade the institutes and prevents their degenerating in- condition to make good grass. I would give 
ioth- , to mere neighborhood entertainments, the insti- 6 é ; the land a good disking and work in 300 
- the tutes have become a great power in the improve- How Hay Raising Can Deplete the Soil. pounds of acid phosphate and 25 pounds of 
itted ‘ment of the agriculture of the State. ot‘ muriate of potash per acre, and in Septem- 
Wide In others where there is plenty of money and a| (797 N GENERAL, I DO NOT think it wise for| eT Sow 15 pounds of crimson clover seed and 
fairly good organization the popular man in the farmers to run their lands in a long rota-| 19 Pounds of redtop. This will give you a 
 de- institute work is the man who can tell the most tion, or to keep them in grass for mowing} %°0d Pasture late in winter and early spring.” 
‘The Bi funny anecdotes, and the county organizations are| for a long time. The main need of all the South- & 
cor- rote eek alk bs the Director, who stays in his}ern uplands is a restoration of the humus, and Lastly, for this time, here is a question about 
, girl recitations, comic singers] hence a sifért rotation in which the. legume 
slap- and’ chbidriann ‘concert it the that should sumes come| that wide-spread and troublesome weed, sheep 
“i D grap § use up time that should)in often is better than leaving the land in grass] sorrel. “Is there any way to get rid of sheép sor- 
e employed in the discussion of practical matters| for several years. 1?” ig the tion: “I can’t kill it? th hI 
of importance to farmers. In other States the] Some of the worst depleted lands in Pennsyl- Hae > ee eevee — me SS 
urn it out of sight with a two-horse plow. By the 
t. county manager of institutes is merely given @/vania are the naturally strong soils north of the| time my corn is up the sorrel is up and has a mat 
pera Se an — in expenses ye gets| city of Philadelphia, where the farmers have been] on the land.” : f 
e to what speakers he can tor e@ money, ani e@ re-| makin ha f z : 
we sult is poor institutes and small attendance. their cede eig tee! fie A» “4 bigge be 2 yEel we Now, there is no difficulty in getting rid of 
arift ; & & ey could get a/ sheep sorrel if a man farms well in a good rota- 
t I know of no States where the farmers’ insti*|/ton per acre, till the land has gotten into such a] ¢j all ute ieee in a Sh 
vd tutes have been better conducted and have accom-| condition that they cannot make a crop of clover on an ses s land once in six ome eep 
itry. plished more for the farming interests of the State] on it. ala ae whee pe ed oe bts ete 
_ than in Maryland and North Carolina, and neither] Mowing hay from land year after year is just| soli with lime and make the conditions favorable 
t State has had the amount of money at the dis-|as bad as getting any oth 2 
her as & g any other one crop off the land| for crops which will not thrive in a sour soil. 
oth a a ethan tre Director that other and richer| continuously, and single cropping in hay will run 
gh ty a we pans = “ pos fo the eee the land down as well as single cropping in any- 
ave been the work o e Directors, who have} thing else. The Parentage of Your Corn. 
not given their time to them and have kept them to The Southern uplands need legumes more than 
h at their legitimate work, and have not allowed them | grass and for horned stock, cowpea hay and crim- WO AST SCM ee ee 
tary to become entertainments or mistrel shows. Di-|gon clover hay are immensely better than any ZY in North Carden } vite &Ane farm 
: rector Amoss in Maryland has sternly set down|prass hay, and these have the advantage that if). Winston, where there was a splendid 
rson on any attempt to pervert the work to such uses| the supply of phosphoric acid and potash is mai growth of corn, but much of it very tall, with ears 
os and has stopped off-hand any attempt of any one| tained, they will do away with the need of buying| “0st out of reach. I selected one plant that 
soil to grind his axe in an institute, as I have seen} nitrogen. ¥108 | hag two ears about midways between ground and 
_the done in another State, where a fertilizer dealer tassel, and said to the farmer that that plant was 
was allowed to take an hour and a half giving all < a more typical stalk than the extra tall ones. He 
—_— sorts of misinformation that the State speakers| Brief Replies to Questions of All Sorts.|5#id: “That is the kind I select in the field.” 
e is had to correct afterwards. —_——— Then I told him that that was just what he did 
olks In North Carolina thé institutes have been ps) ROM GATES COUNTY, N. C., a correspond-| "ot get, for these plants growing among the tall 
hese brought to their present effective state through ic) ent writes about a tract of swampy land,| es were set by the pollen of the tall plants and 
cca the wise direction of Dr. Butler, who, like Mr.|#Q! and the subject will likely be of interest to| ot by their own pollen. 
eile ey ig! wind hop agree strictly to their] many readers all over the South. He says: Pe way to basse = Res oe oe dash ‘es bad 
work an as shut out fakes and mere amuse- sé plant a separate seed plot, an n 
ort- ments. } I have a piece of low, sandy land, too /|the tassels show, to pull out all tassels from 
hich But no matter how strong the organization nor pn in cultivate well with a crop, which I | ctaixs that are too tall, and from all that make no 
ugh how effective the direction and management of Dray kao eg a Sane char ‘ ye ear, so that the pollen will be furnished by the 
ents the institutes, they will never do what they can| ito 7 ha re oa ~ hie “) v pe best type of plants only. By doing this annually 
. re- for the farmers till the farmers themselves real-| © tab pales Na D PY * hi the apres you can breed to a better type of corn and great- 
nen. ize that these are their institutes and take an ac- and not very well drained which has at the iy reduce the height without any stunting. Then 
whey tive part in them. The best equipped speakers| Present time quite a growth of weeds on it, | breed to prolific plants. The largest crops of corn 
with may lecture, and may not touch once the points which I would also like to put into permanent made in this country have been made in Marlboro 
that a majority of the farmers present wish to pasture for stock. Co., South Carolina, from the Marlboro Prolific. 
hear discussed. The best thing would be to thoroughly drain|In breeding solely for the largest ears you may 
The flattest failure in an institute I have ever| the land first and then it might grow good grass. | get these, but will always tend to the getting of 
attended has been where there was a good audi-| But he can sow it°to foul meadow grass if he can | but one ear on a stalk. 
ence who listened attentively to all that was said| set it dry enough to plow, and the heavy, trashy| I had a letter recently from a farmer in Missis- 
aths and then went home as solemnly as though they|!and can be prepared and sown to a mixture of|sippi who started that he had been breeding 
ince had been to church. The speakers did not know | ™Meadow fescue, tall meadow oat grass, redtop and | Mosby Prolific corn for years for great prolificacy, 
vars whether they had helped any one or not. alsike clover. On the lowest wet land sow 10] but last year he got some corn of very showy 
ped The best institute I ever attended was one in| pounds of foul meadow grass and 10 pounds of|ears from a neighbor who had been breeding for 
ol which I was one of the speakers, and the audience|redtop per acre. On the other, sow 6 pounds of| big ears. He planted it in the same land with 
ic. pumped every man dry before they let go of him.| Meadow fescue, 5 pounds of tall meadow grass|his own corn, and the result was that the big 
ater I was on the program to speak on a certain topic,|a@nd 5 pounds of redtop, and on both, after sow-|ears made thirty-five bushels per acre while his 
send but those farmers were there to hear what they|ing the light grass seed, sow 8 pounds per acre|own seed made 50 bushels. 
ged wanted to hear, and when I got on my feet they|Of alsike clover seed. Sow at any time after Breed to an ideal plant. Take the whole plant 
a began to fire questions at me till my time was| August. into a consideration. Breed for a stocky plant, 
5 used up and I had not said a word on the topic I & short-jointed and leafy, with ears at a convenient 
‘cot rose to speak on. That was a real farmers’ insti- A South Carolina reader writes: distance from the ground and more than one ear 
‘the tute, a meeting for the exchange of ideas and the “I want to plant some clover for grazingin jon astalk. Having gotten the tendency to make 
sath getting at facts that the farmers wanted to know. winter. I have some clay land and some such plants well established, you can then look 
the Now, there will be institutes this summer in|. sandy land all planted in corn and cotton. to the particular style of ear. A cylindrical ear, 
ae several Southern States, and I would suggest to How shall I plant clover to get it early, and well filled at tip and butt, with close set rows on 
of ’ all our readers that they now make notes in ad- what variety is best for grazing and for a a*° medium-sized cob, is a good ear. But a good 
ees vance on what they want to learn about and put land-improver?” ear pollenized by nubbins cannot be expected to 
aah. the questions in shape before the institute meets, In this case I would sow peas in the corn now| produce good ears. 
and then make it a farmers’, and not merely ajand then when the peas are ripe and the leaves 
iat speakers’ institute. You will gain far more from] falling sow crimson clover seed among them. In If it pays to keep a sow and feed her six months 
wast the institute than if you simply go and listen to| the partial shade of the peas it will usually do|for a litter of pigs, it certainly does not pay to al- 
the speeches. well. It is not practicable to get this clover large|low one or more of the pigs to be killed or die 
I noted last summer when lecturing at the|enough to make early winter pasture, but later|from lack ofa little attention at birth. 
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You 


are Entitled toa 








Free Copy *: 





of our Garden Book Cata- 
logue which contains the titles 
of all books by all publishers, 
on Agriculture, Horticulture 
and their various branches. 
Send us a postal and we will 


forward it to you. :: 3 2: 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


133 East 16th St. :. :: NEW YORK 
















ADJUSTABLE HAMELESS COLLARS 


Save money for every horse owner 
using trem. Adjustable a top_and bot- 
tom, pope away with sweat pads. Pre- 
vents and cures sore shoulders. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials to this effect. 
Saves time in harnessing theteam. Most 
suitable, practicable collar ever devised 

xr heavy work. Buy once for all ti:ne. 
Write for full information today if vou 
value your horse, 


7_— GRIFFITH’& TURNER CO., 
205-215 N. Paca St.. BALTIMORE, MD. 


LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 


W Prevent sickness, disease and suffering 
among your Cattle. Stock. Swine, Sheep and 
Poultry by using ‘INTERNATIONAL’ Disin- 
fecting & Deodorizing Liquor. The BEST Dis- 
infectant and Deadorant made. Non-Poison- 
ous and Stainless. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sure death to all vermin, insects, &c. Gallon 
cans $2.25 each: 1-2 gallon cans $1.50 each and 
quart cans 75c. each. Full and clear direc- 
tions on package. Order to-day and keep 
your stock in prime, healthy and comfortable 
condition during the entire year. Orders 
shipped same day received. 


The International Paint Manfg. Co., 
RICHMOND, VA. 
GET ONE 








machine 
can do the work of 
5 men, The test 
on ae 
TS WANT 
Gap es ‘BushPutng Meh. to 
‘ Southwest 


Weehlantons 0.c. 








FISH 


Write us and we will put you onto something new 
and cheap; it will catch dead loads of fish all sea- 
sons in streams where others failed the old-fash- 
ioned way. It also catches house and musk rats, 
minks and weasels. We are sole manufacturers 
of the celebrated Double Muzzle Steel Wire Fish 
Poshets.. Sales cover 30 states, Illustrated catal 
also handle other tackle. sien = ae 


EUREKA FISH NET €O., Dept. 77 Sates’ tex, 


and Sell Farms and Timber 
Will Advertise lands. Persons having such 
property to dispose of can communicate with 
us at 23 Pullen Building, Fayetteville street, 


Raleigh, N. C. 
J. H, FLEMING_& SON, 























cream separators. 








& factory. 
Py in C 
ma 


Toronto, Can. 
Winnipeg, Can. 








side com.non, old yen ‘‘bucket bowl’’ 


easy running, clean skimming, fast 
skimming and durability as greatly 
as in simplicity. Which kind for you? 
4S, Tubulars are made in the- 
P World’s biggest separator 


¥ on most, 
{ others combined. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


On the thumb 
is the only piece 
used inside the 
modein, light, 
simple, san- 
itary, easy to 
clean, Sharples 
Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separa- 
tor bowl. The 
lower picture 
shows the many 
disks used in- 


Tubulars excel in 


Branch factories 
anada and Ger- 
ny. Sales exceed 
if not all, 


Write for 
Catalog 
No. 283 





Chicago, Ill. 


Portland, Ore. 
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a Big 
Load 
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Mica Ax 


\ \ Kills friction ; 
\ 


A horse power. 


No grease 


know it. 


as Mica Axle Grease. 
If ‘ya try it, you'll 


Ask your 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 2a 


(Ineorpor ated), 


easiest 
running 
wagon or dray is 
the one lubricated with 


le Grease. 


stops wear; inakes 


a two-horse rig run with one- 


s MICA 


\ Axle Grease 


contains powdered mica which coats 
the axle with a  non-friction 
bts es 's the why of it. 


helps as much 





caler, 





E. the cooling medium, whether it be 
ning ice water, well or spring water. 


4 
It is is the wonderful efficiency of 
that has made it the sensation of th 
world, equaling the claims made AL - 


aren ad 


coolers cost- 


ing over four ae asmuch, The 
New and Improved 


CHAMPION 


is the best at any price, because it 
is so simple in construction, yet 


strong and durable. 


cleane 


It is easi 


d. Requires no attention. 


Write for prices and cata- 
logue, telling how to secure 
one on trial. 
“7 Milk Cooler Co, 
1Tth 8t., Cortland, 
WY. 









‘strained outside the barn, separated 
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Messrs. Editors: I am not only 
keeping a record of the produce of 
each cow of my dairy herd, but an 
itemized account of feed she con- 
sumes. I will give you some figures 
as to what my herd did last year, 
thinking this the best way to show 
you tbe value of keeping a daily rec- 
ord. Book estimate, as per test, 
shows that I should have produced 
4,317 pounds of butter from an aver- 
age of 15 cows in milk. “My actual 
sales for the year ending December 
31st were 3,968 pounds of butter. 
Estimating that I have used on my 
table, milk, cream and butter to the 
amount of at least 175 pounds, 
this makes a total actual produc- 
tion of 4,143 pounds, an average per 
cow of about 276 pounds. My best 
cow produced 380 pounds of butter, 
and if all of my 15 cows had been 
as good as this one, I should have 
produced 5,700 pounds of butter in- 
stead of 4,143 pounds, or 1,557 
pounds more. My- poorest cow pro- 
duced 178 pounds. If all were like 
this one, I should have produced 
2,670 pounds instead of 4,143 
pounds. 

A herd of 15 cows like my best 
would have produced 5,700 pounds, 
while 15 like my pOorest would only 
have produced 2,670 pounds, or a 
difference of 3,030 pounds. Total 
value of product of my 5 best cows 
was $495.57; cost of feed, $255.03; 
net profit, $240.54. The total value 
of product of my 5 poorest cows 
was $290.51; feed, $203.54; net 
profit, $87.27,—against $240.54 for 
the 5 best cows. ; 

Anyone Gan see at a glance the 
advantage of keeping a good cow 


Heep a Herd Record. 


“Fifteen Cows Like My Best Would Have Made 5,700 Pounds 
of Butter; Fifteen Like My Poorest, 2,670 Pounds.” 





over a poor one. How are you to 
find out the exaet difference of pro- 
duction withowt keeping a record? 
Five of my best cows made more 
clear money than the 10 poorest 
ones. 


The record work not only gives 
the production and cost of feed of 
each cow, but shows you which cows 
to save the heifer calves from to im- 
prove your herd. 


No one will doubt that to improve 
his herd he should save the calves 
from his best cows. And, as I see 
it now, keeping a record is the only 
business-like way of running a dairy. 
Another point I would like to im- 
press, is that it is a stimulant to the 
milker. Seeing each day the amount 
of milk each cow gives, he endeavors 
to keep her up to her highest mark. 
It is also the quickest way of de- 
tecting any disorder in a cow, for 
she will show it in the decrease of 
milk before any other way, and one 
will notice at once an ailment which 
might not be noticed if the milk was 
not weighed. 


We built a silo last summer, 
and are greatly pleased with 
it. One of my cows (Barksdale) 
gave in her best month, March, last 
year, 601 pounds of milk. January, 
1909, feeding 7 pounds of hulls, 20 
pounds of silage and 5 pounds of 
cottonseed meal per day, she gave 
656 pounds of milk, an increase of 
55 pounds. Silage has decreased the 
cost of production. I have also 
bought a St. Lambert bull, hoping to 
still improve my herd. 


WILLIAM DOWNS BYRD. 
Laureng Co., S. C. 








THE NORTH CAROLINA BUTTER 
CONTEST. 


Some Things to be Learned From 
the Work to Date. 


Messrs. Editors: Four months of 
the North Carolina yearly butter con- 
test are past, and those having an 
average score of 89 or above are as 
follows: 

Baker & Black, Charlotte, 90%; 
Mrs. R. W. Lutz, Newton, 90%; L. 
C. Ripple, Lexington, 904%; L. H. 
Seitz, Newton, 90; R. L. Shuford, 
Newton, 89%; J. W. Robinson, New- 
ton, 89%; J. T. Eaton, Cana, 89%; 
Mrs. R. W. Scott,.Haw River, 89%; 
W. H. Andrews, Speed, 89. 

Considerable interest is being tak- 
en in the contest, there being about 
30 contestants who send in a sample 
once a month. 

The greatest trouble is to secure 
good flavor. This can only be done 
by keeping everything clean,—barn, 
cows, milkers and utensils. As soon 
as the milk is drawn it should be 


as soon ag possible and the cream 
cooled at once. Nearly all the but- 
ter sent in shows an over-ripe con- 
dition of the cream. This time of 
year espeeially, dairlymen should 
churn often. Cream 24 hours old at 
this season, even though kept in run- 
ning water, will often be ready to 
churn. The Farrington alkaline test 
would be an excellent thing for every 
butter maker to have in order to 
learn how sour the cream should be. 
It can be purchased from any dairy 
supply house for $2.50, with enough 
tablets to last a year or more. 

Quite a number of samples sent in, 





over-working. It is much easier to 
over-work butter in the summer "time 
than in cool weather and greater care 
ig necessary. Several of the samples 
had what is called a ‘‘weak body,” 
containing too much brine. This is 
caused by churning at too high a 
temperature or using wash water of 
too high a temperature. Always re- 
member, the lower the churning tem- 
perature, the better the butter and 
the less there is lost in the butter- 
milk. 

Quite a few are still troubled with 
“mottles,” by which is meant light 
spots or streaks in the butter. These 
are caused by not washing out all 
the buttermilk, or by not having the 
salt evenly dissolved. Recent work 
along this line seems to prove that 
the most essential thing to prevent 
mottles igs to thoroughly wash out all 
of the buttermilk. Use three or four 
wash waters, if necessary, to accom- 
plish this. It is a good plan, if pos- 
sible, to let the butter stand for for- 
ty or fifty minutes after the first 
working and then work again. This 
will often ‘‘cure’’ a piece of mottled 
butter. 


There are always some samples 
which are gritty, due to the salt not 
being dissolved. Always use a fine 
salt, one easily dissolved. Sometimes 
it ig a good plan to dampen the salt 
before using. 

It is to be hoped that those whose 
names do not appear in this average 
will make an extra effort to improve 
their scores, J. A. CONOVER. 





The pig that is to be sold for 
meat hag but a few months to live, 
and there should be no let-up in 





especially those for June, showed 


feeding from birth.—A. J. Lovejoy. 
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THE MORGAN HORSE 











A splendid representative of the best type of Morgan horse. He 
is owned by the Bayside Farm, Rochester, N. Y., and was nineteen 
years old when this picture was made. 





(Courtesy American Cultivator. 


WHITE RIVER MORGAN. 














CARE OF THE WORK HORSE IN 
HOT WEATHER. 


During the past three weeks there 
have come to us numerous reports of 
injury and death to horses from the 
excessive heat. During much of May 
and the early part of June the horses 
and mules were not worked regular- 
ly and the weather was cool on ac- 
count of so much rain. When put to 
hard work on soft ground under in- 
tense heat, with the muscles not 
trained by previous hard, regular ex- 
ercise, it is little wonder that so many 
have suffered. There has been a very 
urgent demand for all of the work the 
live stock could do, but during such 
intensely hot weather it is not the 
part of wisdom to require more work 
of our horses and mules than they 
are able to do safely. 

The horse that is fed wisely and 
well groomed will do much more 
work under the adverse conditions 
mentioned than one not thus treated. 

By all means, the hard-worked 
horse, these hot days, should not be 
too full of feed. We insist that he 
should be given an hour’s rest at 
night before receiving his grain feed 
and that he should receive no hay in 
the morning or at noon. He should 
be well groomed so as to keep his 
skin in good condition, for the horse 
that sweats freely is not so likely to 
be injured by heat. 

Our observation also shows plainly 
that the horses that suffer from the 
heat and attacks of colic this season 
of the year, are almost invaribly the 
horses that run on grass at night. 
Grass is the natural feed of the horse, 
but hard work in the fields, under 
a broiling sun is not the natural em- 
ployment of the horse. No horse is 
in condition for any sort of hard 
work that is not accustomed to that 
work and that is not fed properly on 
hard, dry feed. 

When the horse shows the first 
signs of being seriously affected by 
the heat, stop him at once, apply cold 
water to the head, rub the entire 
body thoroughly and give him three 
or four quarts of water to drink, 





Worms in Horses. 


Please tell me through your 
valuable paper what will kill 
worms in horses and if linseed 
oil is injurious to animals if 
given one pint at a dose. 

G. C. G. 





(Answer by Dr. G. A. Roberts.) 


The treatment for worms in horses: 


depends somewhat upon the kind of 
worms, owing to the difference in 
location. The large, round ones in- 
festing the small intestines are easily 
displaced compared with the other 
common ones, the small pin worms, 
infesting the rectum or lower- bowels. 
For the first, give daily doses of tea- 
spoonfuls of tartar emetic before the 
morning meal for six days, followed 
on the last day with 2 tablespoonfuls 
of turpentine in 1 pint of raw linseed 
or castor oil, unless the bowels are 
already loose, when the dose should 
be reduced accordingly. For the sec- 
ond, or pin worm, give the above and 
in addition on the last day an in- 
jection of a half-gallon of water con- 
taining 4 tablespoonfuls of common 
table salt. In reply to the last part of 
above query, 1 pint of raw linseed oil 
is a medium sized dose for an adult 
horse. 





Keep Brood Sows.Several Years. 


It is very necessary that the brood 
sows have exercise, that they may 
bring strong litters of pigs, full of 
vitality. It is best to keep the same 
sows for several years if they have 
proven good breeders and careful 
wnothers; they will raise more and 
better pigs than the young gilts.— 
Illinois Farmers’ Institute Bulletin. 





The colts are much better in a 
good stable where they can not hurt 
themselves than following the mares 
which are at work. They are less 
trouble and much less likely to aeei- 
dents. 
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Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter In twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. CG. 




















DUROC JERSEY PIGS) 


Orders solicited for delivery after August 
first. I will ship you only good specimens of 
the breed, and at reasonable prices. My herd 
is excelled by none. Allmaturesows. Write 
for descriptiye circulars and prices. 

W. A. THIGPEN, 
Conetoe, N. C. 


BILTMORE 


Four Ghoice, Highly 
Bred Bull Galves 


out of outstanding cows with good 
butter tests. A few heifer calves— 
the Biltmore Kind Bargain listof 
White Wyandottes, Brown Leg- 
horns, and young Barred Plymouth 
Rock chickens. 


For price list address, 


Biltmore Farms. - Biltmore, N. C. 























SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 
CHARLOTTE, N, ©. 





Lee Premier 3rd ($1,100 Son of Premier Longfelliow) 
Shortest nosed and fanciest headed Boar in 
America. Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months 
old by him, Gilts and Suws bred to him. Two 
registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write for book- 


let and prices. Edgar B. Moore, Proprietor. 


DUROC SWINE FOR SALE 


The most prolific hogs on earth. Our herd 
averaged over eleven pigs to the litter last 
year, We have the largest and most fashion- 
ably bred herd in the Fast. Two hundred 
for sale as follows, all registered and certifi- 
cates sent free, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Pigs ten weeks old, shotes three to six months, 
some splendid gilts and sows in pig and 
young boars and service boars. 

The prices are right and lower for the next 
ten days. 

We sold Mr. W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C., 
his fine herd. ? 


LESLIE D. KLINE, 
VAUCLUSE, VIRGINIA 
—Shenandoah Valley Stock Farm— 








Aberbeen Angus Cows 


Good Grade, bred to thorough-bred 
bull, for sale. Price very reasonable. 


T. H. SLADE, 
Mclver, N.C. 





For Sale -One Litter of Berkshire Pigs 


Dam of pigs, “Berksey’s Petress” No. 112,246, 
bought from the famous Biltmore Farms, 
Biltmore, N. C., Nov. 16th, 1908, price paid $50. 
Stred by our full blooded Berskshire boar. 
NAPOLEON THE FIRST. Price of pigs at 6 
weeks, $8.00 each or $15.00 for a pair, f. 0. b. 
cars Madison, N.C. Prices reason ble to any 
one desirin: 


high class hogs. . 
RURAL RETREAT FARMS, Box 20, Madison N.C. 


The South's Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
8S. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


Tamworth Pigs, 


Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM, N. C. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred ,.. -, Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey .. Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black me. Dogs :: :: 3 
or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N.C. 


(LOVERDALE FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Choice pigs of the most popular blood 
lines now ready for sale and toship. Write 
me your wants, I have the best and will make 
the price rigbt. Address 

L. H. GWALTNEY, Hickman, Tenn. 


Berkshire Pigs for Sale 
From Registered Stock. -.- Price $5.00 Each 
Address J. N. PLASTER, GLAss, N.C. 


For Sale 


Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


— 















Offering Bargains in DUROC SERVICE BOARS 


Most prolific hog bred. 
head your heard. 


You need one to 
C. L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 
Fine lot of pigson hand at Summer prices. 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas 


of the best breeding. 
Sam’l B. Woods, : Charlottesville, Virginia 


COLLIE DOCS 


Are used most successfully on farms 
for driving cattle, herding sheep, 
and for many other useful purposes. 
PUPS FOR SALE 
At $10.00 to $50.00 

The best Collie blood:in America. 
Pedigree with every pup, and every- 
thing sold by us is subject to regis- 
tration. Address. 


KNOX COLLIE KENNELS, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


SHEEP AND DOGS 


Fox hounds and pups all guaranteed 
and pedigreed, Hamphshire, South- 
down, and Cotswold rams and ram 
lambs. A few females. Price list 
free. J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shelbyville, Ky. 























Dogs at Auction—I am compelled to sell all my 
fox, cat, deer, coon, and possum hounds and 
pups, setters, pointers, collies, fox terriers, 
and bull dogs. List tellsall. You get them 
at your offer. Write 

E. F. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 


N. L. Willet Seed Com’y 


Augusta, Ga. 
will sell for July delivery all Turnips 40c. fb, post- 
paid; Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct delivery, 
Vetches, 4 kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 5 
kinds Onion Sets. Jan. and Feb. delivery, 3 kinds 
Onion Sets, 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine and 
2nd crop), 2kinds Sorghum, Get Price List. 
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The Revolution of the Peanut Industry. 





Peanuts Becoming a Very Profitable Crop Due to Improved 
Methods of Planting Digging and Harvesting. 


Messrs. Editors: Peanuts are be- 
ing grown more extensively every 
year, and still the ever-increasing de- 
mand cannot be met. Why? Be- 
cause the public is only beginning to 
realize the importance of this nut. 

Peanuts are easily grown, find a 
ready market at good prices, the 
vines make splendid hay, and are 
a splendid soil improver, being the 
equal of cowpeas or clover in this 
respect. 


In regard to the peanut as a soil 
improver, we quote Prof. Chas. W. 
Burkett: 


‘‘Were you to examine the roots of 
the peanut plant, you would find a 
wart-like or knotty growth, the size 
of a pinhead or a little larger that 
plays such an important part in the 
life history of this plant. These 
wart-like or knotty growths are real- 


ly the homes of the bacteria that- 


gather the atmospheric nitrogen and 
convert it into a form available to 
plants. These organisms that live in 
the root tubercles gather the nitro- 
gen from the air and furnish it with- 
out cost to the plant. In this way, 
the total amount of nitrogen often 
acquired is far in excess of analysis 
showing it to be present and available 
to the soil. Thus the tubercle-bear- 
ing crops like the cowpea,clovers and 
the peanut are soil improvers. For 
this”reason it is a profitable crop for 
the farmer. It should be remember- 
ed that the manner of harvesting the 
peanut lessens the soil-improving 
value. This-igs because the stored-up 
and newly-gathered nitrogen is in 
the tubercles in the roots. When 
harvested these tubercles are dug up 
with the nut, and unless returned to 
the soil, the accumwmlated nitrogen is 
lost.”’ 


The Value of the Vines as a Forage 
Crop. 


, The vines make excellent hay, be- 


ing remarkably full of nutriment. 
We are just beginning to realize 
their great value as a forage crop, 
and are harvesting the crop earlier, 
before the frost nips the buds and 
spoils them for feed. In fact, they 
try to secure the most of the crop 
for forage before the leafilets drop, 


. as the leaflet is the best part of the 


vine. 


With the increasing scarcity of la- 
bor, and the high wages paid for 
help, the profits from peanuts were 
being small, notwithstanding the in- 
creased demand. The question re- 
solved itself into either abandoning 
the planting of peanut crops or the 
introduction of improved methods 
for harvesting that would cut down 
the cost of production. 

First in the planting of the crop, 
other planters were used with indif- 
ferent success, but a planter made 
especially for planting peanuts has 
been placed upon the market with 
highly .gratifying results. 


Improved Harvesting Machinery. 


The main cost of production of 
the peanut has been the: digging and 
harvesting. A machine was badly 
neeeded that would dig and harvest 
the crop. 

Such a machine has at last been 
perfected and is used by numbers of 
progressive peanut growers in the 
South. This machine digs the peanuts 
from the ground, shakes them, and 
piles the nuts with one operation. A 
boy with one of these machines can 
do the work of seven men and do it 
better. 

Their use makes the peanut one of 
the most profitable crops to be 
grown. 











soon make a machine of this char- 
acter pay for itself. 

We prophesy that it is the begin- 
ning of a revolution of methods in 
the planting and harvesting of pea- 
nuts. 

To all growers who may be in- 
terested in harvesting with a ma- 
chine, we give the following infor- 
mation: 

Plant your peanuts in uniform 
rows not less than 2% feet apart. 
Work well and lay-by on a uniform 
ridge, taking care not leave bumps 
in the middle-of the row. Plant two 
or three rows parallel to fence or 
ditch for convenience in turning at 
end of rows. ye 

Henrico Co., Va. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C., abae AS. Paps 


---- 10 toll 
4 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Bright 
aT Fillers 


og SRS 


. ‘iaed Smokers 











Cotton, best grades 
OF RTRROB 000 c00c sacccccesecee 














DORUNE son cc pewsccecseuen 














10 12 5 @6 

12 13 6 @9 

138 @30 9 @10 

Sun-cured Dark-fired 

III | « . ingiincs Sone clam 6 8 5 @7 
OO a 7 9 7 @9 
DOSE Sebacapenqodse -ccgnee 9 14 9 @i2 











CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S.C., July 17, i. 
D, Hy Cc. R. oy agers Poa | 












RS . Bellies, Pi ae iB 
© Deepal Geeta ane 104 
Butter—Creamery.......-......... 28 
Hams— Choice, as to size and 
ES fe Ba ae gna 207! 16 
rd—Pure—Tierces.. 13 
Pearl meal........- $1.85 
Meal. Common ... 1.80 
Hay—Timothy .. 1.00 to 1.10 
fs white - 96 
Corn, mixed ....--.... 95 
onteClipped WRIGG obi isessneveoe & 
Feed—Cracked corn ,per bushel .. 92 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds -..... 1.60 
Wheat bran, per 1001 pounds .... 1.60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pec 1.60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds 50 
Rice Flour—Sackaul. per bushel... 50 
Cotton Ties—Pieced ......-.....-- 70 
Rebundled...  ...«cncaa0 mane 70 
New ties ee peer 85 
Bagging—2 pounds ................ 6% 
7.50 
7.50 
6.50 
6.00 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
New York, July 17, 1909. 
Potatoes have been in compara- 
tively light receipt and Southern No. 
1, are working out at $1.75 @2.25 


per bbl.; low grade, $1@1.50. On- 
ions firm at 60@75c, per basket for 
Southern, or $1.50@2 per bbl.; N. 
O., 75-Ib bag, 75@90c. Cabbages, 
$3@4 per 100 for Flat Dutch. Corn, 
$1@1.50 per crate for Southern. Li- 
ma beans, 75c.@$3 per N. C. basket; 
supply light. Eggplant, Va. 60-qt. 
crate, $2.50@2.75. Cucumbers plen- 
ty and weak; Norfolk, per bbl., $1 
@1.50; Md., %-bu. basket, 75c.@ 
$1.25. Peas, 75c.@$1 per basket. 
Tomatoes, N. C., per carrier, 75c.@ 


$1.50 String beans, 60@75c. per 
basket. Radishes, 50@75c. per 100 
bunches. Okra, per carrier, N. C., 
$1@2. Squash, Southern Yellow 


Crookneck, 50c.@$1 per bbl. crate. 

Butter steady at 26% @27c. for 
creamery specials. Western imita- 
tion creamery, 22c. Factory, firsts, 
21¢c.; seconds, 20c. 

Eggs steady at a range of 18@ 
22c. with near-by stock up to 28@ 
30c. The hot weather speedily de- 


In fact the live farmer can!teriorate stock on the way. 





FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Ready, Berkshire Pigs “Premiers.” Angorag, 
Angus Cattle. Pure bred. Alton Worden, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 








Wanted—Grade Shropshire or Hampshire 
Down Ram. Give weight andage. J. Upple- 
by, Currituck, N.C 


Wanted. Farmer for two or three horse 
farm. Wages or shares. Send references 
Box 426, Raleigh, N. C. . 





PitSave Youg$50 


On a Manure Spreader 
If You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 
Proposition. You can save as much answering this little fe ade 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will do better _— and last longer 
than any Spreader made—no mat- @ 
ter what the price—so why pay $50 
more? 












ee price. 





Bur Clover Seed for sale, (in Bur). $1.50 
single bushel, 10 bushels and up $1.00 per bu 


Tarbor* Cotton Factory, Tarboro, N.C 





Farm for sale—602 acres, 2 1-2 miles from 
railroad. Good road, plenty of buildings and 
strong land. Worth investigating. R. E. 
Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





1,200 acres of land to be sold for division: 
fine cotton, corn and grainlands The best 
stock raising proposition in Western South 
Carolina. For full particulars, address P. O. 
Box 64, Johnston, S. C 





Wanted, a Tenant for truck and fruit far~™. 
A temperate married man, who can bring 
good reference testimonials of his industry 
and honesty. » Address Giles & Odell, Rock 
Branch, Harnett Co., N. C. 





There are still a few out-standing freights to 
be remitted to purchasers of Cook’s Improved 
Cotton Seed in lots of five or more bushels. 
Send in your freight bills and get your money. 
Carey A. Williams, Ringwood, Halifax Co., 
North Carolina, ’ 





, For Sale at a Sacrifice.—Twelve horse-power 

“International” Portable Gasoline Engine. 
Four Roll McCormick Shredder. Engine used 
only one year, shredder two seasons. Both 
in good order. Cost nine hundred and fifty. 
No reasonable offer refused. W. A. Biggs 
Franklin, Va, 





Imported and American large Yorkshire 
Sows in farrow, service boars, and pigs: and 
Essex pigs. Thoroughbred Angora Goats. One 
each right hand Avery and Rockisland and 
Reversible Chattanooga Disc plows. Sound 
clean Black and Whip. peasin new sacks at 
one thirty bushel. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 





For Sale—Fine. Farm, Morgan Co., Ga, 307 
acres—level, gently undulting, few hills—con- 
Sisting oflancsin high state of cultivation; 
“woodlands; 70 acres weil watered pasturge en- 
closed by Page’s 58 in. Field Fencing; 2 ceiled 
four-room, 1 tworoom, 1 one-room tenant 
houses; 3 horse barns; large cow-barn, large 
hog barn. Seven-room cottage and outbuild- 
ings on 4-acre lot enclosed by Page’s 58 inch 
Poultry Fencing, large wire gates, beautiful 
grove, extra fine orchard, and alfalfa. All 
posts on farm sawn oak. painted. Most build- 
ings new and painted, 21-2 miles from R. R., 
Telephone Exchange and High School. Con- 
venient to churches, public school and daily 
mail. Good business location. Titles guar- 
ant:ed. This place, with good farm machin- 
ery, household and kitchen furniture for $15.,- 
000. Onethird cash, remainder in annual 
payments, 8% for long term, if desired. Ad- 
dress F. L. F.. B°x No, 15, R. F. D. No, 3, Farm- 
ington, Ga. 


will interest you. 
Just a postal addressed to Gal- 
way of Waterloo, Iowa, will 
bring you everything postpaid. 
WI'l You Pay a Penny For 







WM. CALLOWAY CO. 
679 Galloway Sta. Waterloo, ta. 


Portable, Powerful! 


GIBBES GASOLINE 
ENGINES 


An ideal power for 
every day purposes. 














Road 


Saves Time, 
Trouble, Tem- 
per, and Ex- 
pense. 


3 AND 6H. P, SKIDDED. 
-Complete information on application to-—— 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 


4d Machi 


Sellers of “‘Gibbes G y:”—All Kinds, 
Box 1980, COLUMBI4, 8.0. 





Greensboro Boiler and Machine 
Company, 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Boilers, 

Engines,. 

Saw Mills; 
Agricultural, 
Electric Light 
and Power Plants; 
Tanks, 

Towers, Etc. 
Wood Saws 

and Splitters. 


Anythiag in the Machinery !ine that you need. 





SIXTY-SEVEN DOLLARS 


buys the strongest, most durable, and most 
complete HAY PRESS tin the world. Oper- 
ated by horsepower. Will last a life time. 
Have been making them successfully for 16 
years. A money-making proposition—pays 
for itselfin afew days, Full information and 





. lllustrated catalog free upon request. 
|‘ TOWER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








THE LITTLE SAMPSON ENGINE and BOILER. 


$250. 








peanut pickers. 

(Guaranteed.) Every part guaranteed 
Write for full 

Agents Wanted. 





The best engine made—simple efficient and powerful. 
any kind of farm machinery—just the thing for wheat threshers and 
Mechanically perfect, 


information about this unusual offer. 


STRATTON & BRAGG CO,, 
Dept. F, PETERSBURG, VA., U.S.A. 


F.0.B. 


Peters- 
burg, 
- | Va. 








Runs 


and develops 5 H. P. 
against defects. 








Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mil on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Box F, : : : : Poor’s Knob, N.C 
Or to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., Charlotte, 


N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Richmond, Va.; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
























Warranted Best, 
Force Feed 
Fertilizer 
Drill 
Made 


tgs permecuos 


drat: “has h 


steel frame, g it easy 


sows 
hill. rite for free Catalogue which 
more about this wonderful! drill. 


We guarantee this drill to 


We 
aris It is] ght in welg 
on, broad Gies, a 


SPANGLER DRILL 


in or fertilizes evenly, either u 


SPANGLER MFG. C@,, 508 Queen &t., York, Pa. 


& \ every re- 
rior to 
ht and 


to fill. 


or dow 
will tell you 
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HOOKWORM DISEASE: ITS CAUSE, 
SYMPTOMS AND RESULTS. 


(Continued from Page 3.) 
growth, so that a person may appear 
one to five years younger than he 
actually is. 

In girls, other troubles and irreg- 
ularities are caused, all of which can 
be cured by removing the cause. 

These conditions are usually worse 
in summer than in winter. 

Je 
Conditions With Which Hookworm 
Disease is Confused. 

A very common mistake is to con- 
fuse hookworm disease with malaria. 
These two diseases are, however, en- 
tirely distinct. In hookworm disease 
you do not find the regular distirct 
chill followed by the fever and 
sweat. Further, in malaria, the hair 
in the arm-pits, etc., is normal. Take 





a case of sickness in the South which 
has existed for years and has been 
called malaria, but which has not re- 
covered after using quinine properly; 
further, also, tenderness inthe pit 
of the stomach and with a_ history 
of ground itech, and it is almost cer- 
tain that the patient represents a case 
of hookworm disease. As already 
stated, some hookworm patients be- 
lieve they have heart disease, while 
in reality the heart trouble is due to 
the hookworm infection. 

Some cases of hookworm disease 
are mistaken for typhoid fever. 

& 

Cause and Method of Infection. 

Hookworm disease is caused by 
small worms (see Figs. 1-2) which 
live in the small bowels, sometimes 
in the stomach; they are nearly half 
an inch long and about as thick as 





an ordinary hair-pin. They cling to 
the wall of the bowels, suck the 
blood, and produce a poison which 
has a serious effect on the person in- 
fected. 


The hookworms lay thousands of 
minute eggs. These eggs are passed 
by thousands in the stools. After a 
few hours, or a few days, varying 
according to the degree of moisture 
and the temperature, a tiny worm 
(Fig. 5) hatches out of each egg: 
this young worm feeds for several 
days and then reaches a stage (Fig. 
6) when it stops feeding and is ready 
to infect a person; it escapes from 
the discharges and gets into the 
ground; when moist, as for instance, 
during a dew or after a rain, it be- 
comes very active; if a person, in go- 
ing barefooted for instance, Wi 
these tiny worms, which are scarcely 





visible to the naked eye, upon his 
skin, the worms bore through the 
skin (Fig 7) and in a very short 
time ‘‘ground itch’’ results; thus, 
“ground itch,’ is usually the first 
stage of hookworm disease; then the 
worms get into the blood and finally 
into the bowels. Or the young 
worms, after they have ceased feed- 
ing, may get into the drinking water 
and be swallowed. Arriving in the* 
bowels these parasites develop into 
the adult stage and produce the dis- 
ease. 

So much for the hookworm dis- 
ease, its power, cause, symptoms, and 
its far-reaching power for harm. In 
next week’s Progressive Farmer we 
shall set forth the cheap, easy, sim- 
ple and thoroughgoing method of 
cure and the means by which the 
disease may be prevented. 














Incorporated 1907. 


_ 


“STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE” 


THE VIRGINIA STOCK FARM CO. 


Incorporated 


BELLEVUE, Bedford County, VIRGINIA 


J. ELLIOTT HALL, General Manager. 





‘Copyright 1908 by 
The Virginia Stock Farm Co., Inc,, 
Belleveu, Virginia. 





PAIR HACKNEY MARES 
Standard Types of Heavy Harness Horses in Action 


Drawing by Geo. Ford Morris 





Capital Stock $100,000 








minimum cost. 








Write us a Post Card stating:—(1) Your name. 


ber. (3) Your Post Office. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR LIVE STOCK? 


(4) fhe County in which your Post Office is located. 
that you saw this advertisement in Zhe Progressive Farmer. 


Are you getting top notch prices for all the live stock that leaves your farm? Do you realize that it costs just as much to bring 
a scrub to maturity as it doesa thoroughbred? We are here to assist you in building up your herds along rational lines and at 
We have something interesting to put before you, and if you will send for a copy of our Inaugural An» ounce- 
ment, which covers the matter in all its details, you will not regret it and it will only cost you a penny to send in your request. 
(2) Your Address, Street and number, P. O. Box, or Rural Route and num- 
(5) The name of your State. 
Write to-day. DO IT NOW! 








(6) Please say 


Please write plainly. Address the Company as above, or write direct to the General Manager, as below 
® J. ELLIOTT HALL, Bellevue, Virginia. _ 


FOR SALE 


Roadster. Ch. M., 10 years, 15:2 Hands, r100 pounds, 
Can road ten miles an hour. 


and Double and to Ride. 
and a bargain. 


Sound and City Broke. 
Bring your watch, we can show you. 


Lady can drive her anywhere. 
She is a Blue Ribbon Winner 


Broke Single 


Price, $350 
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SOMETHING ABOUT | 
° CAMP’S 


PREPARED CHEMICAL 


BoxDTON, VA., February 22. | 
W. H. Camp, Petersburg, Va. . 


V 
Dear Sir—Yours of 19th to hand. I especially wanted to know about what your 
Chemicals contained, for the following reasons: To know what crops to use them un- 





VARIETIES OF POULTRY.—IV.| 














ir of der, and secondly, when to use them. 
A Pair o For instance, Oats want Nitrogen (Ammonia), combined with Phosphoric Acid and 
Potash, and to make a good crop the soil must contain these three, but Clover, Vetches, 
5 C R I R E D S etc., only want— except when first planted—the two latter, and if your Chemicals are de- 

ii 23 sch 8 ? ficient in either of these three, I wanted to use that with them. 
Then. as to time of using. If they contain Nitrogen, they should not be used until 
Owned by shortly before the seed are sown, but if only Potash and Phosphoric Acid, then it is to 
J. W. QUARLES their advantage to use them some time before the result from them is wanted, or rather 
~ ns ’ before the seed are sown. 
Richmond, Va. 


From your letter I see you must have confidence in your Chemicals, and I think I A 
will send you an order in a few days for a ton totry under my Oats. 

Now, of course I will not expect 500 pounds of your mixture to give me the same 
crop of Oats per acre as 500 pounds of a guano that costs $34.00 per ton, but if it gives me 
half the yield, then I can figure a good profit in using your goods. Lex tto givethem 
a good, honest trial, under the same conditions in every respect as the other fertilizers 
for my own benefit, and will give you EXACTLY THE RESULTS, and if youcan make use 
of them I don’t care, for | will only tell you facts. 

Very truly yours, 











SIDNEY JOHNSON. r 


BoyDTON, VA., December 21. 
W. H. CAmp, Esq. 











Spurs for Poultrymen. 





Do not try your incubator before 
cool weather. 
ae 
Two brooders of largest size should 
accompany every incubator of 200- 
egg capacity. , 


W. H. HARRIS. 
7 summer or fall, and being sure to : ay, 
If the incubating and brooding; have machine in readiness when Price $10 for 2 bushels, enough to make one ton of fertilizer 
houses are not ready, build them now} needed for winter or early spring 
as the time can be spared. hatches, rte Le a, ae AGENTS WANTED 
Pullets hatched reasonably early Never force hens to be used as WM H CAMP Manufacturer Petersburg, e Virginia 
will begin to lay in the fall before|breederg through the moult. It is ae ’ a 
the moulted hen, and have this much | better to let them moult naturally, , a 
advantage. and if just through as winter comes, 
none the worse, as they then have 
Do not buy an “outdoor” brooder | not such a long strain of laying be- 
expecting to operate it out of doors. | fore the breeding season begins. 
It is neither pleasant for the attend- a 
ant nor best for the chicks. If you have poultry or eggs to sell 
& don’t be afraid to invest something 
The best remedy for fowls that|in printers’ ink. It will pay you 
have been seriously ill before reme-| well. Why sell eggs at 15 cents to 
dies have been applied, is the hatch-|20 cents per dozen when you could hi ee Wheat requires 
et. Then bury or burn the carcass. jag easily sell them for that much dita ' a fertilizer that contains ~ a wn 
rv each? What gives this increase? : ( Tie ammonia in different forms, some 
For scaly legs, a few morning ap-| Pure bred poultry, intelligently car- Ks slow, some active, to provide gradual 
plications of 2 parts kerosene and|ed for, and printers’ ink discreetly hr and continual food to the plant from 
1 part lard will destroy the para-| used. ‘start to maturity. 
sites, and the “| become smooth. Be careful that *no fowls go There is one fertilizer that does this—one 
Buy the largest size of brooders, | ‘#rough the moult hindered by mites ss oe ee, spears ae V 
and then do not expect to place more and lice. If these pests can not -be which contains ingre en s at 5, ec emis Ss ave 
than seventy-five in each brooder, no exterminated while there are fowls never been able to put into fertilizer. It is genuine 
matter what the rated catalog capac- peo ty sage baer 9 aot fowls, old : 
: en. e remainder o @ sea- 7 
ao son with kerosene, lime, and fumiga- Peruvian Guano 


For canker, roup, or diphtheria, 
swab the affected parts, after remov- 
ing the ulcerated matter, with undi- 
luted creolin. Apply twice a day 
until well. 2 

& 

Isolate all ailing birds as soon as 
detected, and keep a watch out for 
them. Whether only a few or large 








EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


8. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

.. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 

ay: $1.26 for 13. : 

f Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. O. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, 
White and Buff Rocks, Partridge, White, Buff 
and Silver Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, 
White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, 
$2 for 30, $3 for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange 
eggs for field peas. A hatch of two-thirds guar- 
anteed or order duplicated at half price. 


OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 
| Want to Sell Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 


Leghorn and Rhode Island 
Hens; and 4 pairs of genuine Mallard Ducks. 
Bargain prices. a do you want? Write 
me, iE 











Nashville, Tenn. 





numbers of fowls are kept, a ‘“‘hos- 
pital’ is essential. 
& 

Those expecting to purchase incu- 

bartorg and brooders for next season 

may save money by buying during the 


tion where the house can be closed 
securely enough for this to be done. 
Then begin anew another season, but 
when you buy be sure you do not get 
fowls infected with the pests again. 


& 

The part of the flock to be used 
for layers we are glad to get through 
the moult as as early as possible, 
and to laying well in early fall. A 
flock for winter layers should. con- 
sist largely of pullets, the remainder 
being yearling hens the previous 
spring. Hens do their best the first 
and second seasons. For breeders 
and mother hens, it is often advisa- 
ble to keep hens for several seasons. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON. 





The Tennessee State Fair Poultry 
Show will be held at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, September 20-25th, 1909. 
This is one of the South’s greatest 
shows, and for four years has been 
patronized by the leading breeders 
of America.—John A, Murkin, Supt., 
Nashville, Tenn. 





The executive committee of the 
Lynchburg Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association will hold a poultry and 
pet stock show at that place Decem- 
ber 7-10th inclusive. It has been 
25 years since a show of this kind 
has been held in Lynchburg. 


hand. In reply, will say I like them, and expect to use much more the coming year. I 
tried the Chemicals on Oats. by the side of two other brands of guano that cost respec- 
tively $20.00 and $30.00 
member the exact figures), and under as similar conditions as I think possible, and if 
there was any difference in the Oats it was in favor of those fertilized with Chemicals. 
I also used it on Rye, Clover and Grass, with the same good result. 


MR. W. H. CAMP, Petersburg, Va, 


fine corn as you generally see grown on up land. I then sowed it in WHEAT and made 
40 bushels to one sowing. 


Dear Sir—Your favor of this date, asking what I thought of your Chemicals, to 


.00 each, (or rather a little more than $2000 and $30.00; I don’t re- 


Very truly, SIDNEY JOHNSON, 
RoxBoRO, N. C., August 10. 
Dear Sir—I used your Chemicals on a piece of land and made 50 barrels of corn, as 


Very truly, 





























Old farmers of Virginia and the Carolina’s recall the 
splendid crops grown with Peruvian Guano years ago. 
No fertilizer discovered has ever equaled it tor producing 
enormous yields. 


Your land probably needs just sucha soil improver. Order one or two 
tons and compare the results with those from any commercial fertilizer. 

Write for prices, and full information. . 

Agencies still open in some localities. 


Peruvian Guano Corporation, 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 





ATLAS, 


The cement bought by the U.S. Government for tne Panama Canal 


Home and on 














SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK “Concrete Construction about the 


the Farm.” Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations. 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Dept. 117, 30 Broad Street, N. Y. 
Daily output over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 


EMENT 














FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 
acre, Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


CHASE GITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. . 
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HOW TO GROW SALSIFY AND 
PARSNIPS. 


If you have never grown salsify, 
or a8 gOMe Call it, oyster plant, now 
is the time in the South to sow the 
seed. It needs a deep and strong 
garden soil, but not fresh manure, as 
that is apt to make it grow forked. 
The best place is after some early 
crop, like early cabbage, that has 
been heavily manured. Add to this 
some acid phosphate, and you will 
have good conditions for making sal- 
sify. The variety known as Sand- 
wich Island is the best. 

Salsify is a very hardy plant, and 
in the South will grow all winter. It 
is ready for use at any time after 
winter sets in and will improve till 
spring. The roots are boiled and 
then made into cakes and fried, 
and they very greatly resemble oys- 
ter fritters. Or they can be cut in 
pieces and boiled soft and served 
with drawn butter. 

Parsnips can also be sown now, 
and these demand the same condi- 
tions ag salsify, and are perfectly 
hardy and improve with frost. But 
do not handle the parsnip tops with 
bare arms when wet, for the wet 
leaves will blister the skin on parts 
not generally covered by clothing. I 
once had a large patch of parsnips 
and they needed thinning. I told 
my foreman to have them thinned, 
and before I got out in the morning 
from my classes he had set the men 
to work with their sleeves rolled up. 
I stopped them and told them to 
wash their arms in water with a 
little ammonia, but still they had 
watery blisters all over their arms, 
where they touched the wet leaves. 
When the leaves are dry, they can 
be handled without hurt. 

W. F. MASSEY. 





FALL CABBAGE. 


Sowing Seed, Transplanting, OCultivat- 
ing and Storing. 


Messrs. Editors: In selecting a 
site for fall cabbage, a low, moist, 
rich loam soil should be chosen. 

Now is the time to begin prepar- 
ing your soil. Should you wait until 
planting time, it would be almost im- 
possible to get it into proper condi- 
tion for planting. In case of large 
planting the ground should be brok- 
en broadcast, disked and kept har- 
rowed until setting out time. 

Where irrigation can be practiced 
seed should be planted from July 15 
to August 1, in 3-foot rows where 
the plants are to grow. The same 
should be practiced where only a 
few rows are raised in the home gar- 
den. This, as a rule, insures a better 
stand than transplanting, as a per- 
son can loose hundreds of plants and 
then have a stand. However, where 
irrigation is not possible the seed 
should be planted in a well-prepared 
bed on the above dates and the beds 
watered by sprinkling and shaded by 
brush supported by a frame of con- 
venient height so as not to interfere 
with the watering. The seed may 
be either broadcasted or planted in 
drills about 5 inches apart. 

It is advisable to soak the seed 
in tepid water over night. Drain 
the water off next day and roll the 
seed in dry sand so as to facilitate 
handling. Otherwise they will stick 
together and make it difficult to plant 
them, 

‘ Seed should be bought in bulk 
from a reliable dealer, for as a rule 
you get better seed than from small 
packages. Order now and have them 
on hand at planting time. We have 








found the Charleston Wakefield and 
All Head good varieties. ; 

Where the seed are planted in 
beds it takes about six weeks for the 
plants to get large enough to set out. 
From this it can readily be seen that 
the plants should be set out in this 
latitude the last of August to 15th 
of September. Ag you go further 
South they may be set out later. But 
without an open winter, plants are 
not likely to make anything like mar- 
ketable heads if set out later 
than the middle of September. Try 
to set out during cloudy and showery 
weather and cut back the foliage to 
prevent excessive evaporation of 
moisture from the plant. Set the 
plants 18 inches to 2 feet apart in 
row. 

From the time the plants come out 
until cold weather the green cabbage 
worm will have to be watched for 
almost daily. Take 30 parts air- 
slaked lime and 1 part Paris green, 
mix thoroughly and dust early in the 
morning with a cheese-cloth sack 
while the dew is on the cabbage. 
Whenever this is washed off repeat 
the application and the green worm 
can be held in check. You need not 
fear being poisoned by eating cab- 
bage which has been dusted in this 
Manner, as the cabbage forms its 
head from the inside and the dust is 
put om the outside. 

After eaeh irrigation or shower, 
the plants should be cultivated shal- 
low to keep the crust broken and pre- 
vent loss of moisture which is so very 
important in growing this fall crop. 

Where the heads are immature 
and there is danger of very severe 
weather, plow out several furrows in 
some high, well-drained piece of soil, 
pull your cabbage up by the roots 
and insert them in this furrow, 3 side 
by side, 2 on top of this layer, and 
1 on top, then pile on the soil as the 
weather gets warmer. A shed over 
the bank is preferable. i 

D. C. MOORING, 
Assistant Horticulturist, Mississippi 
A. & M. College. 





Second Crop Potatoes. 


I would like to know the best 
way to plant Irish potatoes for 
,@ second crop. What kind of 
seed is the best to plant at this 
time? McL. C. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


The time to plant the second crop 
potatoes is after they start to sprout. 
Take the mature potatoes and cut 
them in half and pile in a sort of 


windrow, and cover with soil, or] 


sand. Then when they show signs 
of. sprouting prepare the land and 
run deep furrows by going twice in 
the row, and plant the started pieces 
of potato. Cover not more than an 
inch at first, and as they start to 
grow, work the soil to them till level 
and then cultivate shallow and level, 
to conserve the moisture in the soil. 
Or you can buy potatoes that have 
been kept in cold storage and plant 
the same way at any time this month, 
but the earlier the better. 





Apple Rust and Cedar Trees. 

Please inform me if cedars 
injure an orchard? We have 
two cedars in our yard, and 
each summer our apple trees 
take a brown rust about the 





time the cedars are covered 
with balls, which are covered 
with a brown fringe. I am in- 
clined to think the cedars are 
the cause, but don’t want to cut 
them down until I know. 
Ee aie 
Carroll Co., Va. 


Editorial Answer.—The fungus 
that produces the apple rust lives 
also in the ‘‘apples’” or ‘“‘balls’’ so 
often seen on the cedar trees. The 
yellow, jelly-like substance (‘‘brown 
fringe’) exuded by these “apples” 
at a certain stage of their growth is 
filled with the spores of the disease 
waiting to be scattered by the wind. 

No cedar trees should be allowed 
in or near an apple orchard. 








OUR 24-CAN CAPACITY 
CANNER 


Our No, 2. twenty-four capacity, double re- 
turning flue canner, made from galvanized 
steel, 36 inches long, 15 inches wide, 17 inches 
deep; two four inch return flues, two baskets 
holding twelve cans each, six in. stack four 
feet high; stack box, hood and smokestack 
made from black sheet steel finished in black 
boiler asphaltum. Entire length of bottom, 
including 6 in. hood and stack box, 44 inches. 
Price each including black iron fire pot, two 
soldering coppers, and complete book of in- 
structions, crated and f. o. b. cars, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 


Regular price $12; our cash price $8.50 


Buy direct and save agents profit. Why buy 
a canner holding a dozen cans and a few gal- 
lons of water, when you can buy this outfit, 
holding 24 cans and about 40 gallons of water 
at $8.50. %The more hot water the easier 
canning. {Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. {Refer to banks here, Dunn or 
Bradstreets. Address 


SHUFORD COTTON MILL STORE COMP’Y, 
Hickory, N.C. Box 333. 


THE PORTABLE IDEAL HOME CANNERY 








n 


It is the LATEST improved, most'lup-to-date 
Canning outfit made. Its merits are many 
and unsurpassed. The Furnace is easily car- 
ried to any place desired. The boiler may be 
used on stove, SEAMLESS-LEAKLESS. Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 760 cans or glass jars per day 

We furnish the Lightning Can-Capper, which 
enabies even inexperienced persoas to do suc- 
cessful canning. Price of Cannery and ali 
necessary t'xtures for canning, $9 Guaranteed 
for 5 years. Write for catalogue. 


HOME CANNER CO,., - - Hickory, N.C. 


PECAN 


TREES BEST VARIETIES. 
e SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE. 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 











Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
i10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 





ROOFINGS 


“ACME” 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 
(Sanded both sides) : 
1 ply at $1.95; 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 
“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing - 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 8 ply at $2.60 
7 per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washea Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but littie care. 

“he prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 

We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economi 


cal. 
Samples and Catalog “F’’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. : 
Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &o 








oa 





14th & Dock Sts., Richmond Va. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Galvan‘zed and Painted Roofing Sheets 
All Grades Roofing Tin 


Large storage facilities for handling or- 
ders promptly 








Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


the lasting and economical roof- 
ing, made of real Trinidad Lake 
Asphalt. 

Guaranteed in writing. Look for the trade- 
mark. Write for the Good Roof Guide Book 
and samples. 

.THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


San Francisco 





‘ew York 





Chicago 











MYCOROID RUBBER ROOFING 


You can cover your roof with MYCOROID 
and then forget it “Because’’it requires no 
coating or paint; it is strong and tough; it is 
absolutely waterproof; does not taint water; 
any workman can apply it. Corrugated and 
V Crimp Roofing. MeGraw-Yarbrough Co , inc,, 


9-11 So. Eighth Street, Richmond, Va, 


Lowest Factory Price— 
Freight wba toe 


Write immediately for free samples and booklet 


about the inost remarkable offer ever made on old re! 
highquality BREESE BROS. / 
RUBSER ROOFING A ke 











The Breese Bros. Company 
Roofing Dept, 60, Cincinnati, 0, 








CANNING MACHINES 


Prices $5. to $500. Family Size to Factory Plant. Cans, Labels 
Write for FREE Literature to day. 


and complete supplies. 


Highest Awards. 


Start your own Canning Factory. 
for the Market with MODERN CANNER McTHODS. Have won 


Big Profits canning 


Capacities 100 to 10,000 cans per day. 


MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn, Dept. [I j 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


(Other Educational ads on page 6.) 
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EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


Established and maivtained by the State for the young men and 
women who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern. 


Session Opens October 5th, 1909. 


For prospectus and information, address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


Sanitation perfect. 


GREENVILLE, N. C. 




















Estabished 1837. EYSKINE COME GE! due wes sc. 


University trained men on faculty. 





Courses embrace English Literature, Languages, 


Mathematics, Histoyy and Bible. Modern building. Literary societies and athletic organi- 


zations. 
address, 


Aim, scholarship and character. 


Reasonable rates, 
J. S. MOFFATT, Due West, S. C. 


For illustrated catalogue, 





KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Hospital. 
16. 


New Buildings, Com- 
plete Equipment, Large 


Many attractive positions open ag Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 
Sanitary Officers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. Veterif#my Inspectors. Term opens September 
Catalogue and furtber informa sent on applitation. 


R. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 








LIBERTY-PIEDMONT INSTITUTE, 
Wallburg, Davidson Co., N. C. 
Herbert W. Early, - - Principal 


Prepares boys and girls for the Sopho- 
more class of our leading colleges. 

New brick building, with electric lights, 
water works, steam heat. Moral and home- 
like atmosphere, healthful location, thor- 
ough instruction. Boys and girls have 
dormitories in separate buildings. 

Expenses from $85 to $110 for session of 
thirty-four weeks, beginning Aug. 30, 1909. 

For illustrated catalogue, address 


LIBERTY-PIEDMONT INSTITUTE, 
WALLBURG, N. C. 














UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


® Schools of Arts, Science, Education, Law, 
Engineering and Graduate Studies. 

College fees, room and lights $66. Board $12 
per month. Tuition remitted in special cases. 
Forty-two scholarships, each worth $100 in 
cash and free tuition. 

For catalogue address 


Ss. C. MITCHELL, President, 
Columbia, S. C. 


THE 


Dunsmore Business College 
Staunton, Va. 


Founded 1872, Incorporated by Legislature 
of Virginia 1884. 38th session begins Septem- 
ber 1, 1909. Send for free catalogue and testi- 
mo’ 


J. G. DUNSMORE, President. 


OANOKE COLLEGE 


SALEM, VA. 


Men. 57th year ns Sept. 15th. ; 
F thn with Electives; high standard. ; 
mercial and Preparatory Courses. Library , 240 
yolumes; working laboratories; good morals and dis- 
cipline;: six Churches; ne bar-reoms. Healthful moun- 
tain location. Very anges ape 0S any ol aa 
clergymen’s sons and can ¥ 
Saha her Address J. A. Morehead, President. 








Catalogue free. 


Trinity Park School 








A FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOGL 


Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to Leading Southern 
COUSROGS 1182 SSMS LAS | Bus 


Best Equipped Preparatory School tn the South. 





Faculty of 10 officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing forty thousand 
volumes.: Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standardsand modern 
methods of iustruction, Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Elevenyears of phenominal success. 





+ 
For Catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 














THE NORTH CAROLINA 
State Normal and 
Industrial College 


Maintained by the State for the Women of 
North Carolina. Four regular Courses leading 
to Degrees, Special Courses for Teachers, Fal) 
Session begins September 15, 1909. Those desir- 
ing to enter should apply as early as possible. 
For catalogue and other information address 


J. 1. FOUST, Pres., - Greensboro, N. C, 


A. & M. SCHOLARSHIPS 

















Round Hill School 


Co-educational. Improvements and new 
building give great capacity for thorough 
work, 

Eleventh session begins August 18, 1909, 
with five instructors. Thorough course of 
study, high standard, fine patronage, mod- 
erate rates, strict discipline, careful super- 
vision, and a safe, and delightful place. 

Have you a son or a daughter to edu- 
cate? Send them to us. 

Correspondence solicited. Write for a 
catalogue. 


REV. D. J. HUNT, Principal. 
Miss N. Melderra Livingston, Lady Prin.. 
UNION MILLS, N. C. 








The Progressive Farmer offers 
a limited number of Scholarships 
at the North Carolina A. & M. Col- 
lege to young men who have to 
work their way, or want to lighten 
the burden of school expefises up- 
on their parents. The Scholar- 
ships or given for soliciting sub- 
scriptions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. Conditions easy; any young 
man with grit and some extra time 
can meet them. 


If interested wri‘e 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, WN. C. 











EDICAL COLLEGE: 
oF VIRGINIA 


Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 


Seventy-second Session begins Sept. 14, 1909 


and clinica: facilities. 
% ving expenses 
Write for terms and catalogue G,: 


Christopher Tompkins, M. D., Bean, Ricnmend, Va. 











Presbyterian College for Women, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Situated in famous Piedmont section. New 


P building with all conveniences and safe- 


guards. Experienced teachers, thorough 
work. Home atmosphere. Rates low. 
For catalogue, write 


REV. J. R. BRIDGES, 'D. D. 





..Central Academy.. 


A High Grade Preparatory 
School With Industrial and 


Agricultural Equipment 


Boys and Young Men prepared for college in 
the most thorough manner. Course of study 
includes English, Mathematics, History, 
Latin, Greek, Science, Agriculture, and Bible. 
A faculty of six competent teachers, good 
buildings, steam heat, utiful location and 
pure drinking water are some of the my 

es. ate. all 


ag Expenses exc ler 
term begins Sept. 1. 1909, For further inform- 
ation and catalog, address 


J. B. AIKEN, Principal, 
9 Littleton, N. O. 








Trinity College. 








Four Departments-—Collegiate, Graduate, 
Engineering and Law. 








Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very mod- 
erate. Aid for worthy students. : : 


ee 
+ 3 








Young Men wishing to study Law 
Should investigate the superior ad- 
vantages offered by the Department 
of Law at Trinity College. 

For Catalogue and further information, 
address 
D.W.NEWSOM, Registrar, 

DURHAM, N. C. 














Session opens September 7th. 
Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S. and 
LL.B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 
demic courses. 


Forest «Moderate. 
Sa] 


Wake 


Faculty, 32. 
Students, 386 
Library, 19,000 


tudents 
volumes, 


Aid Fund. 


colcgs 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. 0. 


Superior Literary 
Societies. 
Gymnasium, with baths. 








The State Examining Board Statistics 
for Graduates of 1908, Published by 
American Medica] Association, shew the 


University College of Medicine 
leads al! medical schools in Virginia, and Virginia + 
leads all od jctning Staten —Horte. South, and West. 
HIGH CLASS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
TISTRY AND PHARMACY. Expenses Low. 
Studentslimited to 50in each class. 
Send for Catalogue and Bulletin 30- yv 
University CouLece of Mepicine, Ricumonn, Va. 


“CORRECT ENGLISH” FREE 


Sample lesson will be mailed you upon re- 

quest, showing our simple method of teach- 

ing English, Punctuation, Spelling, Penman- 

ship, etc., by mail. Prepared by noted edu- 

cator and lecturer, Prof. Julian P. Penning- 

on State which course or courses interest- 
n. 














Franklin University of Corresponience, Wilson, N. C. 
Industrial Christian College 


Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 


Terms: Pay students, $10 per month; work 
students, $25 down and four hours work 
perday. Artesian water. 


JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 
KINSTON, N. C. 


OXFORD SEMINARY 
OXFORD, N. C. 


Illustrated Catalogues containing full 
information as to Course of Study, 
Charges, &c., ready for distribution. 
Apply for one one. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, Prxs. 











.Claremont College. 


Hickory, N. C. 


For girls. Healthful location. Experienced 
Teachers. Superior Musical advantages. 
Moderate Rates. The school for the Farmers’ 
daughter. 


JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President. 





MOUNT PLEASANT 


Collegiate Institute 


A Thoroughly Equipped Secondary 





Scheol for Boys end Young Men. 


Prepares students for the Junior Class 
in leading colleges One of the two high- 
est schools on the accredited list of the 
State University. College and university- 
trained teachers. Commodious buildings 
on a large, beautiful campus. Society 
halls, Library, Reading Room, Athletic 
grounds, Military training for prompt- 
ness, obedience, erect carriage and physi- 
cal development. Expenses very low for 
advantages offered. Illustrated catalogue 
with fu'l information sent upon request. 
Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, Principal 
MOUNT PLEASANT, N. C. 

















LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


An Ideal School for Girls. Fall Term 








Opens Wednesday, September 8, 1909. 


The purpose is to secure for the students 
healthful conditions,a hapry home. Chris- 
tian influence, a liberal culture and a thor- 
ough education at a moderate cost. Excel- 
lent advantages for Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion. Preparatory Department, with special 
care for younger girls. 

NORMAL COURSE. 


Fspec'ally prepared for young women fitting 
themselves for public and graded school 
work. Ample grounds for out-door recrea- 
tion and athletics. The marked features of 
this school is its individual care of pupils 
physivally and intellectually. 
MRS. M. D. ALUEN, President 
Louisburg, N. C. 








Franklin Female Seminary, 
Franklin, Va. 


i A select school for girls and 
young ladies, with modern con- 
veniences, located in an unusually 
healthful town with city advan- 
tages and near the Atlantic Coast. 
Its purpose is to maintain good 
ealth, do good work, and develop 
Christian character. It offers ex- 
ceptional advantages in the liter- 
ary branches, music, painting and 
drawing, expression and physical 
culture, and shorthand and type- 
writing. For further information, 
apply to R. A. HENDERSON, M. A.. Pres., 
P. O. Box, 122, - FRANKLIN, VA, 














The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for vocational training. 
Courses in Agriculture and Horticulture; in 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Why not fit yourself for life 
by taking one of these courses? 

Address 
D, H. HILL, PRESIDENT, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 








SANDERS “ UNCLE SAM” HAY PRESS 


A press unexcelled for one or two horses. 
Mounted on wheels or without mountings. 
Price $50.00—less than any other press of same 
strength and capacity. Get our special prices, 
freight paid. SANDERS.MFG. CO., Dalton, Ga. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


For a limited time we are going to offer 


MOWERS 


at a very close price for the purpose 2f adver- 
tising. Write us for catalogue and prices. 
PETTY-REID CO., Greensboro. N. C. 


THE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK. 


JOHN T. PULLEN, Pres., | CHARLES ROOT, Cashier, 


Capital and Surplus, - - - - ~ - $ 75,000.00 
Bopesits, - - + - - - + = 700,000 00 


4 PER CENT INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 


Write for further information, 























